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I.—AGGLUTINATION AND ADAPTATION. 
I. 


For a lustrum or two the science of linguistics has advanced 
on the hypothesis that there are no exceptions to phonetic law. 
As an a priori contention this is no better nor worse than all 
things a priori. Phonetic laws as we have them are the result of 
our own inductions! The belief in their inviolability depends on 
our granting a priori several impossible conditions. I can do no 
better than quote the words of Bréal on this point (Transac. Am. 
Phil. Assoc., 1893, p. 21): ‘“‘ The phonetic laws act blindly if we 
admit a set of conditions that are never realized anywhere; viz. a 
perfectiy homogeneous population coming into no contact with 
the outside world, learning everything by living and oral tradi- 
tion, without any books, without any monuments of religion,—a 
population in which every one should be of the same social con- 
dition, in which there should be no differences of rank, of learning, 
nor even of age or sex.” | 

Not but that exceptions to phonetic laws are granted: analogy 
is allowed to be a centrifugal force to this centripetal influence. 
Dialect variation is called into play also to explain differences of 
phonetic treatment. It were easier, in my opinion, to allow 
phonetic variation in many cases than dialect mixture, as in Lat. 
bovem for a theoretical *vovem. 


1A brief abstract of part of this study was read before the American 
Oriental Society in New York (March 31, 1894); cf. Proceedings (1894, p. cxl). 
On my return from New York I found in Bezzenberger’s Beitrige, XX, p. 81 
sq., an article on the Sk. dat. by Johannson which has a certain likeness to my 
own speculations (cf. infra, p. 425). 
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I especially note as an objection to a rigid belief in phonetic 
inviolability two points: rst. Within the same person’s language 
two forms of expression or pronunciation sometimes obtain. 
Typical for this is Cicero’s use in early life of ads ¢e, in later life 
of @ ze. In the passage of words from one phonetic value to 
another there must always be a longish period when both forms 
obtain, and both forms may indefinitely persist in the same 
dialect, and be finally adapted to different uses. The Roman 
grammarians had a clear tradition of words that retained a pre- 
rhotacistic -s. The doublet guaero || guaeso used to be explained 
in this way, and possibly this was a correcter view than the inter- 
pretation from *guaesso.' 2d. Linguistic science has failed to 
note the importance of the difference between familiar and 
unusual words, in regard of their phonetic treatment (cf. Primer, 
A. J. P. II, p. 201). 

I refer at this point particularly to Whitney’s ‘Examples of 
Sporadic and Partial Phonetic Change in English’ (IF. IV, p. 
32sq.). Tarbell (Transac. Am. Phil. Assoc., 1886, p. 1 sq.) was 
the first to raise the objections noted by Whitney. The examples 
presented there ought to be conclusive: an ounce of fact is worth 
a pound of theory. 

These points might be indefinitely increased by insisting on the 
categories of hallowed words (alluded to by Bréal in the passage 
just cited), technical words, differentiation of sense coupling with 
phonetic differentiation, etc. The delicate interplay of analogies 
is also not sufficiently reckoned with. The source of analogical 
influence may itself have been lost, or a subsequent divergence 
of meaning may prevent our ever tracing the analogy. Thus 
under a too rigid construction of phonetic law the linguist will 
keep separate what ought to be brought together. 

Dialects must eventually root in individual variations. When 
such are fostered by geographical separation, dialect ensues. 
Caste distinctions are as potent as geographical remoteness to 


1? As long as there is no good etymology of guaero, I propose the following: 
quae-sivi is, like fo-sivi, a compound, and meant originally ‘put-whats.’ The 
original compound started possibly with guae-stor,as a contemptuous desig- 
nation of a person always asking questions. We could then see in guae-sivi 
the source of fet-ivi and J/acess-ivi, and, subsequently, audivi. I note the 
English word ‘quidnunc’ as comparable in meaning; comparable formations 
are ‘nonplus,’ ‘what-not.’ Who shall say that behind the Sk. roots 1. ¢ 
‘classify, punish,’ 2. ¢ ‘observe,’ ci# ‘ perceive’ and cimt ‘think,’ a pronominal 
stem *gi does not lurk with a primary sense ‘to ask why, investigate’? 
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keep alive dialect in the same district. The caste distinction 
may pass away and leave no trace but the survival of some word 
in an unusual phonetic value. Caste may be of no wider extent 
than a single family.’ 

LINGUISTIC SCIENCE UNDER THE REIGN OF PHONETIC LAW.— 
This is a seductive working theory. Thus the science becomes 
an exact science with sharp critical possibilities. The analogies 
of linguistics are not, however, with the exact, but with the 
natural sciences. In biology one must reckon with variation 
from type quite as much as with conservation of type. 

The greatest trouble with the results of linguistic science up to 
this time is that they do not harmonize. Schrader’s Urgeschichte 
has demonstrated for the Aryans a meagre civilization.’ Brug- 
mann’s Grundriss, on the other hand, gives them an extremely 
high development of language. These results are irreconcilable 
toa degree. Grammatical potentialities greater than the Greeks 
had are an inconceivable possession for a primitive and unlettered 
people. A primitive people must have had a primitive language. 

I illustrate from ‘mixed cases’: the Greek genitive, for instance, 
is regarded as a sarcophagus in which bones of dead cases repose. 
From the biological standpoint it ought to be regarded as the 
representative of an undifferentiated embryo out of which the 
differentiated cases have come. 

Quite early in the study of Aryan linguistics under the influence 
of the Sanskrit Dhdtupatha (Root-Book), words were regarded 
as developments of primitive monosyllables called roots. This 
tenet has been of late years called in question, and the claim is 
specious enough that the sentence and not the word is the unit 
of expression. But if, as the biologist sees in the embryo the 
traces of previous development, the linguist can see in a child’s 
language a repetition of primitive conditions, then a little child 
can teach us that the monosyllabic word, excluding mere redupli- 
cated cries like mama, which is the first stage, comes before the 
dissyllabic word, and before the sentence as well. 


1I am acquainted, for instance, with a family that has maintained the 
tradition of ‘wound’ for ‘woond,’ in spite of all their neighbors, It may be 
answered that ‘woond’ is an Irish pronunciation re-introduced into English 
by the Duke of Wellington (for there is such a story), but the illustration 
serves to show that two pronunciations may both be current in the same 
geographical and social environment. 

?For a convenient summary I refer to Clark’s Manual of Linguistics, 
Pp. xxiii sq. 
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Granted our monosyllabic words, whether imitative (‘bow-wow’) 
or interjectional (‘ pooh-pooh !’), or reverbatory like ouch / (‘ding- 
dong’), the passage to dissyllables remains still to be traced. If 
any considerable number of the original stock of words was 
monosyllabic, then dissyllables must have come by composition 
or agglutination. Delbriick (Einleitung*, p. 111) thus formulates 
the result of his critique of the theory of agglutination: “Auch 
jetzt noch kOnnen wir nichts weiteres behaupten als was oben 
behauptet wurde, dass das Princip der Agglutination das einzige 
sei, welches uns eine verstandliche Erklarung der Formen ge- 
wahrt.” I now undertake to locate some of the agglutinative 
processes of the Aryan language out of which the inflections of 
the derived languages developed. 

PRONOMINAL STEMS.—I note first that the Aryans possessed a 
considerable number of pronominal stems made up, in the main, 
of stop-consonants plus a vowel,’ or of a vowel alone. I note the 
following, using a as a symbol for a vowel undifferentiated between 
a-, ta-, ka-, Sa-, Ya-, Wa-, Na~, Y,a-, and these were further 
combined with one another into groups, thus: a-/a, a-sa etc., a-%a, 
tya-, Sya-, SWa-, kWa-, tr,a-, ta-r,a- etc. The developed meanings 
of these stems will display themselves later on. They were at 
first of very free employment, a sort of uninflected interjection, 
accompanied doubtless by gesture. 

In addition to these interjections were a class of monosyllables 
to which more definite meaning had been attached. Into their 
further embryogeny I propose to go in asecond essay. I assume 
as such early Aryan monosyllables dav and ad, meaning respec- 
tively ‘bearing’ and ‘eating.’ They were originally neither verbs 
nor nouns, but amorphic centres out of which verbs and nouns 
equally developed, such as we call action-nouns, but with an 


1This phenomenon meets us in almost every other language as well. I 
refer to the paper of Dr. Brinton, the American ethnologist and linguist, in 
the Proc. of the Am. Or. Soc. for 1894, p. cxxxiii. 

21 put myself on the footing of Merlo’s essay: “ Ragione del permanere . 
dell’ A e del suo mutarsi in E (O) fin dall’ eta protoariana”; that is to say, 
though ¢and possibly ¢ had developed by the end of the Aryan period out of 
d, there was a time when many roots that now appear with ¢] d had d as their 
original vowel. There is no intrinsic improbability in ascribing dy and édw 
to roots originally ag- and ad-, and the reason for the change to ed- before the 
close of the primitive period is to be sought, in my opinion, in the consonantal 
environment (infra, p. 425 sq.). In constructed forms showing this a I shall 
feel at liberty to omit the construction-symbol (*). 
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element of agent-nouns, and directly comparable with the English 
words I have used in translating them. 

IMPERATIVE-VOCATIVE.—Starting from such bases as actual 
words of speech, we may posit as their simplest inflectional 
forms dhar-a (Grk. pép-e) and ad-a (Lat. ed-e). These forms are 
dubious as soon as we come to their interpretation. They may 
be imperatives or they may be vocatives. The form is one; the 
development of meaning is subsequent. Here again we must 
regard the differentiated as later than the undifferentiated. The 
vocative is by nature an imperative, and this force may be felt 
even now, after language has been highly developed. When 
language was in embryo, the probability of this relation must 
have been much stronger. The elliptical in language to-day is a 
continuant of the elliptical in primitive language, and the primitive 
man was doubtless in addition much more gesticulative. If one’s 
carriage is in waiting before the house, but not directly at the 
step, the call ‘Driver’ is enough to have it brought to the step. 
In the primitive period, before individual names had developed, 
it would not be necessary to call to a herdsman ‘Driver, drive,’ 
for ‘Driver’ was summons enough. No little child misunder- 
stands to-day if her father says ‘Come, my slipper-bringer,’ or 
‘Where’s my slipper-bringer?’ The command is inferred even 
without the father’s pointing to his slippers. Cries like ‘Fire!’ 
‘Murder!’ ‘Police!’ speak volumes, and ‘Police!’ is certainly a 
vocative. ‘Waiter, two sandwiches’ is hardly an ellipsis: when 
actor and action were fused in one monosyllable, when dhay meant 
‘bearing’ and ‘bearer,’ to say dhay to a person who was dar and 
point at a thing was command enough. 

For the identification of impv. and voc., and the subsequent 
development of the verb from the impv., the common enclisis of 
voc. and principal verb speaks most strongly (cf. infra, p. 416). 

As a first enlargement, then, of dhar ‘bearer, bearing,’ I regard 
bhar-a, and see in the -a a demonstrative, a suffixless interjection, 
meaning ‘now,’ ‘here,’ which is still preserved in Greek ¢-xeivos, 
é-pé,' Lat. e-guidem, etc. A combination dfav-a would thus mean 
‘Bearer, here,’ and the summons was equivalent to a command 
to bear; but d4ar-a was doubtless liable also to the interpretation 
‘this one bears,’ for -a has been retained in its 3d personal signi- 
fication in the perf. 3d sg.; Sk. véd-a, Grk. Foid-e. This was 


1 Very probably, too, in the interjection éé, where the reduplication gave an 
especial emotional tone. 
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termination enough where but two persons were concerned, but 
given a speaker and two others, inferiors, and a further specifi- 
cation was necessary. Here it was necessary to call in another 
set of demonstratives, sa and éa, the former being used perhaps of 
a nearer and the latter of a remoter person addressed. These 
forms as thus employed are directly comparable in use with iste 
and z//e in Latin. In Vedic these stems are used of all persons. 
To the stem dhar- we thus get the groups dhar-sa ‘bearing this 
one’ and dbhar-ta ‘bearing that one,’ and to the stem dhar-a- the 
groups dhar-a-sa ‘bearing here this one,’ dhar-a-ta ‘bearing here 
that one.’ 

Another element of enlargement to the verb comes from the 
pronominal stem of the 1st person, m-a- ||a-m-.' When this is 
added to the stem dhar- we get a form dhar-am = ‘bearing I.’ 

The forms dhar-a-sa and dbhar-a-ta in collocations with words of 
vowel initials were elided to dharv-a-s and dbhar-a-t. I say elision, 
for this is altogether a simpler and more natural process than 
the mystical one of gradation for earlier linguistic stages.’ 

CoMBINATIONS OF DEMONSTRATIVES.—In Lithuanian sz/4z we 
are taught to see a combination of two demonstrative stems, viz. 
ko and 4o (Brugmann, Gr. II, §409). A similar phenomenon is 
doubtless to be seen in Latin z-s-te. The Sanskrit representative 
of z(s)¢te reverses the order of the two stems, viz. syd-, tyda-. 


1In English the commonest word for the Ist person is a nasal grunt repre- 
sented by such spellings as humph, ugh, etc. It is properly a vocalic m, and 
is an interjection of the Ist person. Some one makes a remark: I grunt in 
reply #; it means that I am listening. I am asked a question: I answer Mm, 
and this g, with a rising inflexion, expresses surprise or interrogation: I 
express assent by a double #*m, protracting and accenting the final w. I 
express dissent by protracting and accenting the first %. The Aryans had all 
these uses, for this nasal grunt is at the base of Grk. ue, v7°, Sk. ma, nd, Lat. ne 
negative, Grk. vf (vai), Lat. mé affirmative, Grk. uéi affirmative or negative 
(reinforced by vai or ov), Lat. -me interrogative. In this grunt I would find 
the origin of the Ist person pronoun stem m-a-, It is to-day, when emphatic, 
prefaced or followed by an & that is almost sonant, as witness the popular 
orthography of Aumph and ugh. Is this sound identical, perhaps, with Sk. % 
in aham 

?That gradation as a conscious mode of form-making had been developed 
before the close of the Aryan period is perhaps indubitable, but only three 
propositions seem to me reasonable and provable in this regard as to the e/oe 
series: Ist. ¢ is accentual, 2d. 0 is post-accentual, and 3d. complete disappear- 
ance of the vowel is pre-accentual. These formulae do not sufficiently explain 
the words of which Grk. ¢dpo¢ is the type (infra, p. 426); and I am not at all 
certain that the ¢/o variation is an accentual phenomenon. 
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These stems were also Aryan, as will be presently shown. We 
thus have the triplet dha7-sa, dhar-a-sa, and bhar-a-sya; dbhar-ta, etc. 

GEN.-[ABL.] OF THE NOUN = 2D SG. OF THE VERB.—If we 
remember, now, that we are dealing with nominal concepts undif- 
ferentiated between action and agency, we are entitled to assume 
a sentence of the following type, paratactic and without a copu- 
lative verb’: dhar-a-s’ ad-a-sa, primitively ‘bearer this, eater this,’ 
or ‘bearing this, eating this.’ Now, the potentialities of hypotactic 
meaning resulting from this collocation are numerous.’ 1st. ‘Thou 
bearest, thou eatest,’ which passes into ‘Thou, the bearer, eatest.’ 
Here dbhar-a-s is, speaking anachronistically, an e-stem*; 2d. 
‘<what> thou bearest thou eatest,’ whence the subsequent -es- 
stems were developed ; 3d. in certain cases the shading became 
‘<after> bearing thou eatest,’ then ‘<from> bearing thou eatest,’ 
or ‘<of what> thou bearest thou eatest,’ and thus the gen.-abl. 
was developed. Simpler than dhar-a-s ad-a-sa we may assume 
bhar-s ad-a-sa, taking dhar-s after the 1st interpretation. Thus 
1° bdbhar-s || bhar-a-s are active (nomina agentis); 2° bhar-as- is 
passive (nomen actionis), and 3° dhar-as* is a gen.-abl. to a momen 
agentis. This type we can illustrate (1°) in Sk. vac, Lat. voc-s, 
Lat. °voco-s ‘speaking’; (2°) Sk. vac-as-, Grk. Fér-os- ‘spoken’ ; 
(3°) Lat. voc-is, Sk. vdc-as ‘of the speaking.’ A confusion of 
active and passive stems is seen in Grk. dyyedo-s beside Sk. 
angiras-. 

We are prepared, after what has been said, to recognize the 
origin of the other genitives in this same group. In dhar-a-sa || 
°sya yag-a-sa ‘of what thou bearest, thou sacrificest’ we see an 
instance of how they might be in actual use. In dhar-a-sa we 


1The copulative verb has no warrant to pass for extremely primitive. The 
earliest literatures could always dispense with it altogether! 

2To justify the shifts of meaning out of which the various case uses are 
developed, I compare the absolute constructions in the individual languages: 
Sk. loc. and instrum. absolute, Grk. gen. and acc., Latin abl., etc. These are 
all remnants of the paratactic stage of linguistic development, and represent 
original verb-nouns. Caesare<d> duce<d> (infra, p. 416 n. 2, for the <d>) 
vixit may well be a development from *Caesar ducet vivit ‘Caesar rules, that 


one lives.’ 
8 This is Streitberg’s nomenclature for the usual ‘o-stem,’ and seems to me 


very convenient. 

*We shall presently recognize in this ending (infra, p. 418) what I call 
a ‘thematic’ ending. I had independently recognized this valuation and 
adopted this terminology before being aware that Streitberg, in IF. I gr, had 


preceded me by some years. 
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have the Aryan beginning out of which the Germanic genitives 
sprang (Brugmann, Gr. II, §228), while in dhar-a-sya we have the 
prototype of the Greek and Sanskrit forms.’ 

ABL.-[GEN.] = 3D SG.—dhar-a-t ad-a-ta or bhar-t ad-a-ta = Ist. 
‘he bears, he eats,’ 2d. ‘<what> he bears he eats,’ and 3d. ‘<of 
what> he bears he eats.’ Typical of the 1st value are such 
words as Grk. 6-s, gen. 6n-r-ds ‘workman,’ Lat. sacer-do-s, 
°do-t-is ‘sacrifice-doer,’ tege-s teg-e-t-is ‘cover-ing.’ Of nouns 
with passive meaning, few examples are quotable. In Greek 
d-yvo-s, gen. d-yva-r-os ‘ignorant,’ ‘unknown’ both active and 
passive senses obtain. Lat. seg-e-s, gen. seg-et-is ‘field,’ ‘crop’ 
seems also to contain both senses. The survival of this suffix as 
abl.-[gen.] is plainly to be seen in Avestan yimap beside Sk. yamad 
(cf. Bartholomae, Altir. Dial., §238), and perhaps in Latin modé(d), 
bené(d), etc., which Brugmann explains as instrumentals (Gr. II, 
§275).?_ In Sanskrit also this ending is preserved in such words 
as dev-Gt-as, where in -d?- we are to see one abl. sign and in -ds 
another, as in Latin fund-it-us; but dev-4t-as was perhaps felt as 
a 3d pers. stem (devéi-as), like seget-is. 

That this suffix had also, at least in its dithematic form (cf. 


infra), the value of a genitive is seen from Lith. vi/ko, O.Bulg. 
vlika ‘lupi’ (Brugmann, Gr. II, §228). We are not to regard 
this as a confusion of a differentiated genitive and ablative, but as 
a survival from their undifferentiated state. 

THE ENCLISIS OF THE VOC.-IMPV.—We can assume, however, 
a still more primitive sentence dhava yaga, subordinated under 


1Greek had perhaps both types: the genitives in -oo0 from -osyo, and those 
in -00 from -oso. It cannot be proved that reAeiw]] reAéw are early and late 
forms of *reAecyo-. The adjectives réAezo¢ |] réAeog may belong to an e-stem just 
as well as the pair ypicesoc || yptoeo¢. (Johannson also to the same effect, BB. 
XX, p. 100, note.) It has not been proved that the difference between déo¢ 
and deioc is anything more than orthographic, with the passing vowel between 
¢ando indicated in one case and not indicated in the other. It is mere 
hedging with the phonetic laws to write moio¢ out of *ot-so¢, as Brugmann 
does. One is every way justified in seeing in toio¢ a gen. *zov0 out of *rocyo-, 
made nominative, like the Latin pronoun gwdéios (cf. Kirkland in Class. Rev. 
VI 431 sq.), from the genitive. I ask if.the possibility is excluded that gudto- 
is from *gud-syo- ? 

2I have written the abl. sign indiscriminately -¢ or -d. Of course ¢ andd 
are but varying forms of the dental stop-consonant, due only to their environ- 
ment as finals. The setting aside of -¢ for verbal and of -d for nominal use 
was merely a later adaptation. For a different interpretation of deme see 


below, p. 42I. 
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one accent (cf. Wh.’, 314d) when equal to two vocatives in 
‘apposition, thus: ‘bedrer-sacrificer.’ But as soon as differen- 
tiation of verb from noun sets in, then both words are accented, 
bearer, sacrifice. I compare Sk. a@¢rutkarna ¢rudhi hévam ‘O- 
thof-of-listening-ears, hear our call’ (Wh.’, 594 a). If, however, 
both words have verb value, as in Pépa, aga yaga ‘Papa, come 
sacrifice,’ it is the second that receives the accent. I cite asméd- 
bhyam jeg ydtst ca ‘for Gs conquer and fight.’* 

The reason for the accentual treatment in the last case is 
obvious. The second impv. is not to be considered initial ina 
new sentence, as Delbriick takes it, after the native grammarians 
(SF. V, §23, 1), but is to be considered as dependent on the Ist 
impv.; thus, ‘come and sacrifice’ = ‘come to sacrifice’ nearly. 

The approximation of ‘and’ to a result-purpose particle, as in 
the English doublet ‘go and see’ || ‘go to see,’ is shown in. Greek 
also. Compare Hom. a 284 éd6é xai eipeo ‘go and ask’ with the 
normal construction as in Ar. Ran. 326 ¢A0é yopeticar.” 


1 We are able to get a glimpse here of the reason for the accentuations eiré, 
éAbé, AaBé in Homer. Their accent came from their use as the second ofa 
pair of imperatives. We are justified in reconstructing a pair dye eivé (so far 
as the order is concerned) by y 332 (GAA’ dye rduvere), 149 (GA”’ dye 
In the Odyssey Homer has elsewhere the order dye-+- intervening words + 
impv. There are, however, five cases of eix’ dye (0 347, y 261, T 192, I 673, 
K 544), a position doubtless due to metrical considerations. dye... eimé occurs 
nineteen times. Homer uses éA0é five times with impv. or infin. (= impv.), 
once in the order of ¥ 770 Ged, por éxippoBoc £162 rodoiv, and 
uses AaBé three times with another impv. (infin.), once in the phrase tapéfeo 
kai AaBé (A 407). The phrase dye éA0é is to be inferred for Greek from Homer's 
dye... eloeAbe (7 25), dye... louev (9 190). By Sk. accentual laws a phrase 
*4AW’ aye AaBe would accent only AaPé of the two impvs. In Grk. dye AaBé the 
accent of dye is the secondary substitute for enclisis, according to Wacker- 
nagel’s famous law (KZ. XXIII, p. 457; Bloomfield, A. J. P. IV, p. 21), 
whereas AaZé would represent the original Aryan accent of a thematic aorist 
impv. (cf. Aafov), when it follows directly another impv. (cf. ydéési in the Sk. 
example cited above). 

*Connection can possibly be established by this line of reasoning between 
Sk, wéd ‘and’ and Lat. wt of purpose-result. U# belonging to wfd, fell into 
confusion with the rel. *guut, *cut (cf. Sk. &cé-tra) |] *put (?) in the Italic period, 
whence the loss of gu-,c-| f- in uter, udi, etc. In the Vedas wfd seems a 
simple ‘and,’ but in Brahmana it is about equivalent to z/ague, and amounts to 
the affirmation of a result; it is construed with the opv. as well as the indic. 
While ifague never became a particle of result, the precisely equivalent 
particle Sore reached that stage. 
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THEMATIC AND DITHEMATIC.—Grammatical terminology has 
heretofore practically restricted the term ‘thematic’’ to verbs. 
After the reduction of verb and noun to a common basis, it is 
necessary to extend the terminology to nouns also. If now in 
Avestan yim-a-p we see a thematic abl., then for Sk. yam-&d I 
propose the term ‘dithematic.’* The origin of the dithematic 
forms was this: to a stem capable of functioning alone as a nomi- 
native, there was doubtless a 2d pers. nom. in -s, and also a 2d 
pers. thematic nom. in -a-s; thus to dary the forms dhar-s and 
bhar-a-s. There was also a voc.-nom.® dhar-a-. Now, when in 
the upgrowth of inflection dar-a was conceived as a stem and -as 
was conceived as an ending, by the syncretism of the two there 
resulted -as.‘ For the ablative likewise there was a form -at. 

THE DISTINCTION OF NUMBER.—No language has ever entirely 
differentiated singular and plural in the 2d person. Our English 
you is in line with linguistic phenomena all over the Aryan field. 
It is fair to extend this fact to the primitive period. Thus in our 
gen.-abl. form dhar-a-s, which we saw was also a 2d pers. nom. 
sg., we may see the nom. plur. dhar-as; and as this dhar-as 
(conceived finally as a stem) was used as object in the sg. (Grk. 
yévos), SO, doubtless, it was conceived as object in the plural. In 
the 3d declension nom.-acc. -és° of Latin we may see an example 
of this in a dithematic form. 

ACC. SG. = IST PERS.—I now take for illustration the sentence 
bhar-am, ad-am ‘I bear, I eat.’ This comes to mean, rst. ‘I bear- 
ing eat,’ 2d. ‘<What> I bear I eat,’ 3d. ‘<Of what> I bear I 
eat.’ The manifest accusative of 2° will be clear to all. In 3° no 
vital genitive survives of the thematic form, but the di-thematic 
form is to our hand as the Aryan GEN. PLUR. in -dm. In agent- 


1Streitberg seems to use the term ‘thematic’ freely, as in IF. I, p. g1, but 
Johannson (BB. XX, p. 100) prints with inverted commas ‘thematische.’ 
Brugmann (Gr. Gr.’, p. 91) speaks of -o- as a nominal suffix, but so far as I 
know does not recognize the division of noun-stems as I suggest. 

?This term has been used already of the 7/z-stems, but not, so far as I 
know, of the endings with long thematic vowel. 

* Represented by Grk. imrérit, etc., in Homer, and possibly also in macte of 
the Latin proverb macte virtute esto, which may be, however, for macte<d> 
virtute<d> (supra, p. 416), that is to say, an abl. of quality. 

*Such a dithematic nom. sg. is, in my opinion, the -7¢ of Greek -e¢-stems. 
I note especially Sk. to Grk. 

5 Explained by Brugmann (Gr. II, §325, 1) as being derived from -éms, spite 
of Latin esis from *nsis. 
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nouns the form 1° seems on the face of it not to have survived. 
As to nominatives like dharv-a-s stems like dhar-as-, and to nomi- 
natives like dhar-a-¢ stems like dhar-at- were developed, we 
should expect the group dhar-a-m and bhar-am-, and so we may 
look upon the participial suffix -m-a- as an extension of the 
non-thematic type dbhav-m-; thus Grk. 6ep-yé-s ‘heating, warm’ 
(Brugmann, Gr. II, §72). 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE PTC. STEM IN -an/.—It seems to me. 
indubitable that, given a stem dhar-am, we should have to allow 
it a bye-form dhar-an as the product of sentence euphony.' Thus 
in 1° we can see the Sk. ptc. dhér-an (nom. sg.). We thus reach 
an explanation for the voc. dhévas to the nom. (of the ptc.) 
bhavan: the former is 2d pers. and the latter 1st pers. (? or 3d 
pers., infra, p. 432). It is by no means conclusive that in Sk. 
bhav-a-tas we have an Aryan -z#-as.’ It may, instead, be com- 
parable with the type devdéfas (supra, p. 416). The working of 


1 Brugmann (Gr. II, §325) implies that the group -ms in Aryan would be 
permanent and not become -ms, on the ground, I infer, of certain Baltic forms 
in -ms,-mt. In this I cannot believe he is right. The persistence of -ms in 
the Lith. dat. plur. kurems, for instance, must hang with the dat. sg. Auriém, ins. 
sg. kurta-mi. Spite of the loss of the Lith. correspondent of Latin decimus we 
are to see in deszimias ‘tenth,’ deszimt ‘ten’ the influence of Aryan *dekmmo-s. 
Because of Lat. decimus, Sk. dagamd-, we cannot conclusively set up an Aryan 
form *dekm-to, Grk. déxatoc, Goth. sathunda, etc., may well have been called 
separately into being from éxroc, sathsta, just as Sk. sapidthas, OHG. sibun-to 
probably were. Brugmann (Gr. II, §186) cites O.Prus. deiwans (deos) as proof 
that the Aryan acc. plur. was -ms and not -ms. Even granting the validity of 
the contention that Baltic -ms represents Aryan -ms, this example will prove 
nothing. The Baltic paradigm would have had an acc. sg. represented by 
deiwan (Brug., Gr. I, $217), beside which a plur. *deiwam-s could hardly have 
been maintained. This can be proved by Pruss. mans ‘mos.’ In the Aryan 
acc. gs (Goth. ums) I see ms; there was also an accented form ma-s, doubtless. 
Out of interplay between ma-s and gs a bye-form na-ns developed, whence a 
plur. stem ma- was abstracted. Pruss. mans represents a still more primitive 
syncretism. Nothing more definite than m/n ought to be written for a final 
nasal in the Aryan period. This would save a good deal of analogical juggling 
about movem, for instance. 

? The strong stem has penetrated from the nom. into all but the Indiranic 
group, the Celtic, and possibly the Italic (but here the influence of the gerun- 
dive do, cf. A. J. P. XV, p. 317 sq., can account for the vocalism). Proof 
is furnished by O.Irish car-i¢t (dat.), car-at (gen.), which may represent an 
original -ef or -of. Additional proof is furnished by Grk. eidér-o¢, Sk. vidudt-, 
for under any theory of the perf. suffix—Schmidt’s van-s or Brugmann’s vas (Cl. 
Rey. VIII, 455 n. 2)—we have to seek an analogical source for -vat-, and that 
source was doubtless the pres. ptc. with a stem-form still represented in Irish 


-at-, 
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the -7- out of dkavatas over the rest of the inflection is simple 
enough. In this way v@jan- ‘king’ is to be interpreted as an 
older form of 7@7-ant- ‘ruling.’ If, however, we take a 1st-person 
form dhar-am with euphonic bye-form dhar-an, it was liable to be 
made 2d person dhar-an-s, or 3d person dbhar-an-¢; thus in Sk, 
raja (nom. sg.) ‘king’ may lurk a 2d pers. *rajanz, from *vajan-s, 
and in v@jan ‘ruling’ a 3d pers. vajan-t. 

TT THE INSTRUMENTAL SG.—I resume my sentence in the form 
bhar-m adat ‘I bear, he eats.’ This is liable to the interpretation 
‘by my bearing he eats.’ With consonantal stems Brugmann’s 
argument for an instrumental suffix -a rests on forms like Sk. 
prati-bhidy-a ‘with splitting,’ Greek prepositions like medda ‘with,’ 
and Latin fed-e ‘with the foot.’ Every one of these forms may 
represent an Aryan -y.' The instrum. ending -mz of the Baltic 
languages speaks for this conception, and is to be equated in the 
verb with the primary Ist sg. -7. 

It remains to discuss the instrumentals to e-stems of which Sk. 
vfka isatype. I note, in the first place, that if the assumption 
of a suffix -y above is right, and of a suffix -mz = 1st-perS. vb. 
suffixes, then we may see in vfkd the correspondent of the 1st 
pers. in -d, e. g. dep-o.” 

Another explanation of this case involves no phonetic diff- 
culties. We know that the type dhar-asa is impv. in Greek (cf. 
reo) in its verb-function, and in Latin impv. or indic. (cf. seguere). 
The type dhar-a-ta is indic. (‘middle’) in Greek (gépero), impv. in 
the Sk. ‘injunctive’ (44érata), and impv. in Latin (¢eg7zfd*). Then 


1 Certainly in such early Latin as the epitaphs of the Scipios such forms as 
omne for omnem, aide for aidem appear. It may well be that -e is -¢ and the 
normal representative of final #. Then in omnem we are to see a restoration 
from domom, etc. In decem the force of compounds like decemviri accounts for 
the form. It cannot be denied, however, that tst- and 2d-declension accusa- 
tives also lose the final mw. It is not necessary to explain fede as instrum. of 
the Ist person. It may well be instrum. of the 3d, developing from a sentence 
bhar-ad adasa ‘he bears, thou eatest,’ which gives ‘ by his bearing thou eatest.’ 

2The relation of -d to -om, primary and secondary Ist sg., has not been 
explained. Can we conceive of -d as -g arising from -om in certain cases of 
sentence euphony? This seems to me the interpretation of Homeric 40 
‘home,’ which I take to be for dom-,a neuter non-thematic stem. Note the 
suffixless Avest. loc. dam. Another explanation is given below (p. 421). 

3I am not oblivious of the form ¢egitéd, but I regard -ttéd as syncretic, just 
as the abl. -ztos ( fund-it-os). Back of tegitéd lie three forms: *tegét | *tegdd 
(dithem.) and *‘egetd ; tegitod is *tegité reinforced from *¢egéd, or, more simply, 
the failing abl. sense of “egi/é was reinforced, and the result was tegité-d. 
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in the doublet dhar-a || bhar-a-sa we can infer the indic. function 
for dhar-a (supra, p. 413). In a sentence dhar-a adam ‘thou 
bearest, I eat,’ the sense ‘by thy bearing I eat’ comes easily. 
Thus in the instrum. -a we may see a dithematic continuant of 
bhar-a in the typical sentence given. 

There is also no reason why in such Latin adverbs as dene we 
should not see this earliest extension of the stem. We could 
then explain the vocalization of dene : donos by regarding dén- as 
infected from -ds (infra, p. 426). 

Another source from which the instrum. may spring is the 
Ist sg. -az||-a, and the loss of all trace of aw may be due to 
differentiation from the dual (infra, p. 429). 

There is also an instrumental suffix in -6/7, Grk. -qu (e. g. bedgu-(v), 
P 477). This I take to be a 2d-pers. suffix directly comparable 
with -mi of the 1st pers. I connect this suffix etymologically 
with Sk. ého (not dbhos, see Wh.’, 174 4) ‘your honor, your 
presence,’ belonging possibly to the dz as a vocative; cf. 
atrabhavant ‘your lordship’ in the drama. This- dho is, like 
‘your lordship,’ a sort of mixture of the 2d and 3d persons. It 
was sometimes pronounced with Aluti (Delbr., SF. V, §270 a), 
which meant d4@3u (Wh.’, 78 c). We can then identify it with 
the final element in Grk. dy-¢o, Lat. am-do.' There is also 


1 The only way in which these words can be brought into relation with Sk. 
ubhau is to see in # a sometime representation of m, as in Avestan gu/-ra to 
Sk. gabh-i-rd (Jackson, Proc. Am. Or. Soc., 1893, p. xl; Horn, A. J. P. XI 89- 
go). We have also to see in augi: Sk. abhf an irregular representation of 
Aryan m, repeating itself in Lat. améi. One may ascribe the irregularity to 
Aryan dialect-differences for solution. But in dugw there lies, I suspect, ‘I+ 
thou’; the permanence of the nasal in the orthography may rest on conscious- 
ness of the relation with ‘me.’ In Lat. amdo we may see the direct continuant 
of m-bh-. It is not proved that # is represented by Lat.em as g is byen. For 
-m final = em I have given a reason above ; back of em lies ¢, from @ (p. 420 n. I). 
Taking the material of Stolz (in I. Miiller’s Hdbch. II’, $45), we can explain 
sem-el as affected by semper from *senper ‘once’) (‘always,’ by analogy of 
opposites, sim-plex as affected by singuli from *senguli; the Lat. forms emo | 
homo need not be identical in grade with Goth. guma‘from *ghmm-én, for as 
Sk. murdhdn, gen. mardhnds, shows, there was a shift of accent to the case- 
endings, and for the gen. hominis we can infer oxytone accentuation, whereas 
in hemo the initial accentuation of vocatives may have played a rdle. It was 
perhaps from noun vocs. of initial accent that the Italo-Celtic initial accentu- 
ation originated. For iméer ‘shower’ : Sk. abhrd- an Italic stage # fer- must 
be admitted, cf. Osk. anafriss (?). The derivation of Lat. emo from (cf. Grk. 
véuw) would account for e-, if that derivation is correct. There is, however, 
no ground for assuming an inflexion for any of the congeners of véuw in the 
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kinship, doubtless, between -¢: and Grk. gi-Aos, whose pronominal 
nature Bugge long ago recognized for Homer (KZ. XX, p. 42).' 
The vocalization of the doublet dhax || bhiu is due to its being a 
voc. of the stem 44a+the interjectional aw (infra, p. 429); the 
W bhi is after all a secondary development frqgm this demonstra- 
tive (cf. Part II). 

THE PRIMARY ENDINGS.—The discussion of the instrumental 
suffix -miz brings up the question of the origin of the primary 
endings. We have equipped the Aryan verb with these forms: 
bhar-t (Lat. fer-t), bhar-ta (Lat. fer-to?), bhar-a-t (Sk. injunc.’ 
bhér-at), bhar-a-ta (Grk. inj. middle gépero). There were also 
forms like dbhar-a-tya, which does not survive as a vb.-form (but 
cf. the Sk. gerundial doublet -tya || -ya, Wh.’, 992); but 2d pers. 
bhar-a-sya survived in nouns and also in verbs in a modified form, 
viz. in the future. ‘Taking the typical sentence dhar-a-t adasya as 
impv. = ‘of what he bears thou shalt eat,’ ad-a-sya became the 
basis of a new tense-system, in a fashion that may be represented 
proportionally thus: ada- : ada-sa = adasya- : adasya-sa = adasa- : 
adasa-sa. That is to say, as impv. ad-a began to be looked on as 
a base for indic. ada-sa, ada-sya, SO impvS. adaSa, adasya formed the 


base of an indic. adasa-sa, adasya-Sa, etc., and in these new infixed 


weakest grade with accented thematic vowel. On the other hand, emo ‘take 
(buy),’ Lith. tmz, O.Bulg. ima are plausibly connectible with Sk. 4/yam ‘hold.’ 
In ydchati we have the weak grade for *yachdti,and the Epic yamat#i is perhaps 
for *yamdti. Of positive proof that m gives am in Latin, at least when followed 
by labial consonants, I cite the form ampos, i.e. impos (Pl. Trin. 131; see 
Loewe in Act. soc. phil. Lips. V, p. 306 sq.). The usual form impos was due 
to the neg. in-. Amdo is liable to the same explanation as ampos. Perhaps in 
sa-nc-st from sm-nec-st or °nect-si? (cf. my explanation of vinxi, A. J. P. XIII, 
p. 481) we have a similar treatment of #: the primary meaning of the word 
would be ‘bind together.’ The formation of the adj. sacer can then be confi- 
dently referred to that Italic period in which Umbr.-Osk. pacer was forming to 
Latin pdcit, paciscor ‘make a covenant.’ For pacer the sense is ‘faithful’; cf. 
Bréal, Tab. Eug., p. 74, on this word. 


1T note that these comparisons were original with myself, and started from 
Sk. 540, a comparison which, so far as I know, has never been suggested by 
anybody. I find that the other comparisons have been in part anticipated by 
Johansson (BB. XIII 122 f.). 

*I use the term ‘injunctive’ of the augmentless tenses with secondary 
endings, whether they have impv. value or not. I note that these tenses in 
Sk. are a sort of blank verb-form indicating all tense and mode values, the 
undifferentiated embryo out of which the functional tenses and moods have 
developed (cf. Wh.?, 587). Whitney does not specifically mention the future 
use, but it is, after all, implicit in the opt. and subj. use. 
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elements -sa, -sya we are to see the origin of the aorist-future 
systems. Returning, however, to the form adasya, we can illus- 
trate the upgrowth of the -sz-form by the following proportion: 
adasa : adas = adasya : adasy \| -St. 

There is, however, another possible explanation that deserves 
to be mentioned. After the form dhar-at from dbhar-a-ta became 
fixed as an independent form, it came, doubtless, to stand as a 
sentence final; now, in pronouncing -a/ a breath-fragment is 
bound to follow the -7 as the tongue falls to a position of rest. 
Who shall say that this breath-fragment, which may be described 
as a whispered vowel, was not recognized by the Aryans as a 
speech-sound, and preserved in the subsequent literatures as 7 
or as z (Sk. and O.Bulg.)? Its extension to the other persons 
would easily follow. 

THE LOCATIVE.—The raging battle of the locatives is summa- 
rized by Meringer in his review (IF. Anz. II, p. 13 sq.) of 
Bloomfield’s ‘ Adaptation of Suffixes’ (A. J. P. XII, pp. 1-29). 
After all, the loc. is either suffixless or has the ending -z. Asa 
suffixless case the locative, in liquid and nasal stems, corresponds 
either with the nominative (masc.) or the acc. (neut.). In the 
latter case I believe it to be an out-and-out accusative. Of locs. 
to action-nouns like ‘bearing’ there can hardly be question in the 
primitive period. The conception of loc. and acc. is entirely 
indifferent: ‘I hit his arm,’ or ‘I hit him on the arm’; only a 
shade removed is ‘I hit at his arm,’ where failure to realize is 
implied by the context. Asa lerminus ad quem the loc. cannot 
be regarded as more frequent than the acc., and as a suffixless 
case the loc. and acc. have the same form for neuters to designate 
place where. As to the correspondence of suffixless locs. with 
masc. noms., it may be remarked that nom. and acc. were never 
fully differentiated for neuts., and this state of things was doubtless 
prior to the differentiation in mascs. In such nom.-locs. I see 
nom.-accs., the loc. being a subsequent development. 

To the loc. suffix -7 I assign just the origin assigned above to -# 
in the personal endings. A stem fed- used as a nom.-acc.-loc. 
before the 2d pers. -s became a nom. sign, and the rst pers. -m, 
an acc. sign, was as a sentence final Jed+v,' in the developed 
languages ped-z.? This -7 came to be analogically attached even 


1 By this sign I indicate the whispered vowel or breath-fragment. 
2 Bartholomae’s locs. in -« may show a variant rendering of this v, just as 
the Slavic verb-forms in #; cf. 3d sg. indic. -¢i, impv. -¢# in Sanskrit. 
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to liquid and nasal stems. Thus we might account for certain -7- 
stems; e. g. Lat. nom.-acc. neut. mite for *mitz. For the origin 
of the oblique cases cf. infra, p. 431. 

THE DATIVE.—A ground of kinship between dat. and loc. is 
perhaps to be seen in their nearly equal use as terminal cases. 
The suggestion, then, that in the -ai-diphthong of the dat. we 
should see a loc. because of the -z, cannot be utterly rejected. In 
this diphthongal dat, ending Brugmann (Gr. II, §245) sees -az, on 
the basis of Greek infinitives like i3uev-a, but we cannot be in the 
least sure that the vocalization has not been affected by the 
dithematic infinitives in -az (cf. Sk. °dhydi; Grk. -6a).' The 
home of a vital dat. is, after all, in the e-stems, where we find the 
endings -d7 and -é. If a rapprochement be made of dat. and 
loc.—and be it remembered that in Greek one must speak of 
a dat.-loc.—then in the dat. diphthong -az of consonant stems we 
might recognize a thematic -a+z2, that is to say,.a locative, and in 
-dt dithematic continuants of -az. 

THE DATIVE = IST SG. MIDDLE.—But a more primitive char- 
acter must be assigned to the dat., and one allied to verb-inflexion. 
The dat. is the case of personal interest and the middle is the 
mood of personal interest, and the diphthongal element charac- 
terizes their endings. The origin of this diphthong I find in the 
following considerations. I note the exclamations di, aiai, of, otyou, 
ez in Lat. ez mihi, and also Lat. vae, and all of these words are, 
speaking anachronistically, datives. A Sanskrit interjection @ is 
reported by the lexicographers, and forms perhaps the basis of 
the emphatic demonstrative e-fa-.2 If we bear in mind how 
infrequently the interjection finds room in the earliest forms of 
literature, it does not seem too bold to assume an Aryan inter- 
jection az. In Grk. oto I regard the -o at the end as assimilated 
to the initial interjection oi-. If we assume a sentence az/ edat 
bhar-a-sa ‘oh I eat, do thou bear,’ it is not hard to pass into the 
sense ‘for my eating, do thou bear.’ Asa warrant fora Ist sg. 
middle -az one can cite Sk. pres. and pf. forms and also the Lat. 
pf. in -z%. The Greek ending -ya is of subsequent origin. 

Rearranging our sentence to az dbharat adasa ‘oh! I bear, thou 
eatest,’ the hypotactic result is subsequently ‘<of what I bear> 
thou eatest,’ i. e. a gen., or ‘by my bearing thou eatest,’ i. e. an 


1On the origin of these infinitives and the nature of the final diphthong, I 
refer to my note on the Lat. gerundive (A. J. P. XV, p. 317). 
2Cf. Sk. as-a#, Grk. av-re, etc., infra, p. 429. 
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instrum. As a relic of the gen.-dat. we must regard Sk. forms 
in -ayai (Wh.’, 365 d); the Grk. dat. is really a dat.-instrum. 
Thus, once again the ‘mixed’ case preceded the differentiated. 

In consideration of the Indiranic datives in éya, for which I 
give below a specific explanation as secondary, we cannot exclude 
the possibility that the dative -ay is related to -dya in just the same 
way that the gen. -as is related to -asa. It does not seem to me, 
however, that by this explanation we are brought so close to the 
solution of the optative problem which is, I believe, bound up in 
the complex of dat. = 1st sg. mid. (cf. infra, p. 439). Johannson, 
in BB. XX, p. 98, has indeed already seen in Sk, -d@ya an Aryan 
-0-y0. 

’ Ihave now developed the typical Aryan cases for the sg. It 
remains to speak of some individual phenomena in Sanskrit. 

THE SK. DATIVE IN -dya.—The Sk. dative is theoretically 
*devat || *devay ; the historical form devaya is due to the influence 
of the gen. devésya, and it is not improbable that the gen. before 
vowels was elided in Aryan to -sy’, which would render this 
analogy easier. 

THE SK. INSTRUM. IN -ena.—We are entitled to assume (supra, 
p. 420) that there was a Sk. 1st pers. instrum. of the type *dev-am 
thematic, or *dev-ém dithematic,’ and to assume the bye-form 
*devan in sentence euphony (supra, p.419n.1). Now this *devan 
may have added once more the consonantal stem-suffix a (from 
m), giving *devana; cf. Avest. instrum. sg. £a-na and Sk. adver- 
bial forms like cand. In devéna we can explain -va in the way 
suggested, and see in deve- a thematic dat.-instrum. (supra, p. 
424), as in deve-bhydm (instrum. dual). 

THE SK. GEN. PLUR. IN -éném.—Here I find a syncretic form, 
the result of the euphonic doublet *devém || devén. From these 
sources -2- became a regular inflective element in Sk. 

CHANGES OF THE VOWEL a; GENDER.—According to the view 
stated above (footnote to p. 412), ¢ and o developed out of a 
primitive a, owing to the consonantal environment. Thus in a 2d 
pers. nom. to an e-stem we should expect -e-s, the dental vowel 
before the dental sibilant, and so in the 3d pers. abl. -e-¢. In the 
Ist pers. nom.-acc. an original -a-m gave us o-m, a change due to 
the rounding of the lips preparatory to their closure for the -m- 
sound, Thus, and not by gradation, I would explain the vari- 


1For instrumentals in -dm cf. Brug., Gr. II, §896, Anm., and the articles 


there cited. 
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ation of ¢ and ain masc. thematic inflexion. No gradation theory 
will genetically explain, for example, the -o-s of thematic genitives 
to monosyllables, which was always under the accent, and no 
gradation theory explains the invariable -e of the voc. sg., which 
was never under the accent; no explanation of the stems Zed- || 
pod- as due to gradation can pretend to be adequate. Particularly 
cogent for the view I have stated is the fact that in verb-inflexion 
the thematic vowel -o appears only before m (7). 

By this view an explanation of the type g¢épos is in our 
reach. There were conflicting 1st and 2d pers. noms. in 0-m and 
e-s. Out of this conflict came o-s; but this was not all: when 
*bher-e-s and *bher-o-m created the new type *dher-o-s, the 
infection went further to *dhor-o-s. By subsequent differentiation 
came accs. of the yév-os-type (supra, p. 415) and noms. like ¢ép-os. 
This explanation is obviously appficable to the doublet repre- 
sented by the Grk. gen. odds || Lat. pedis, i. e. *pedés.' By this 
explanation Lat. deve represents an older vocalization than donos. 

The same principle of explanation is applicable to initial vowels 
and root-finals. Let us take the vag ‘drive.’ Is there any 
phonetic reason why a was the vowel-shade in this root? Yes, 
a very good one: a and g are both gutturals. In the same way 
the ad ‘eat’ became ed- by assimilation. It is noticeable that 
in a language as copious as the Greek there is no root-word 
beginning with ¢y-, for in é-yeip-w the so-called prothetic é- is the 
‘augment,’ just as in ¢-6-#: Homer uses 6é\-o only once, and 
*yeip-@ never. There is no ground for believing that the augment 
was past originally, and I do not look. upon the relation of éédo : 
é6o as in any way different from that of xeivos : éxeivos. The 
reason that in ¢6\ ‘wish’ the e- became attached to the entire 
vb. was doubtless that it had a slight emotive force (cf. the 
interjection ¢¢), which helped the connection to be made. The 
use of the unaugmented past tenses in both Homer and the 


1In Lat. pedem we may see a thematic acc. affected by the gen. *fed-es. Sk. 
pad-am may be also a thematic acc. persisting in non-thematic inflexion. Thus 
in the Lat. instrum. fed? we can see -¢ = -m (supra, p. 420), and in Sk. pad-a 
(with secondary lengthening) -d =-m. Apropos of Grk. rodéc, I suggest that the 
doublet é¢ || tobe is based primarily, by external phonetic similarity, on the 
doublet Bove; ddot¢ ‘tooth’ has doubtless affected the accent of 
while the accent of wé¢ (for 7c, Bloomfield, A. J. P. IX 15) shows the effect 
of Bac. The extension of the form tobe was doubtless aided by the other part 
of the body, ddob¢ (Bloomfield, A. J. P. XII 2). I note also the spelling od¢ : 
Lat. auris (cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, IX, col. 262). 
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Vedas as regular pasts (along with the ‘injunctive’ meaning) 
shows that the augment was not definitely given a past value till 
in the separate life of Greek and Sanskrit. 

The only other word is ¢y-#, whose e- is due to the e- in other 
words ot the paradigm (cf. Gr. éué, Lat. enos). 

In the same way assuming a W ga, we should expect this to 
become in 2d sg. *gés, 3d sg. *gét, but in 1st sg. probably *gdm ; 
while its voc.-impv. would remain *gé. When the endings 
became extended in verbs to *ga-sz, *ga-ti, such forms as 
*gasi, *gati were the result of the feeling of the connection with 
impv. *g@. Thus, beside *g-é/, one user of language might 
maintain *ga@-¢ to correspond with voc.-impv. *gd, while another 
made a voc.-impv. *gé to correspond with his abl. 3d sg. *g-é¢. 
This differentiation of vowels, due to their assimilation to the 
neighboring consonants, was interpreted as gender in the verb 
(infra, p. 435 sq.). 

The problem of gender is also involved in this explanation. 
From the point of view of the form, the designation of gender is 
limited to the thematic declensions where, beside stems in e/g, 
masc. (neut.), fem. stems in -¢ appear, with voc. in -d, i. e. -i. 
This -a with guttural environment persisted, as it also persisted 
in the verb, e. g. Grk. d@ya-ya' ‘admire.’ It would be just as 
allowable to call @ a grade in the e/o series, as it is to speak of 
the e/o series at all. In the earliest Aryan times the distinction 
of gender must have been at least as important as the distinction 
of case, and probably existed before case-person was developed. 

A very special reason existed for the adaptation of the voc. in 
-a to the feminine. This was the primitive child-word mama,’ an 
unconscious utterance, but almost universally applied to the female 
parent, sometimes, however, to the natural milk of which she is 


1I see nothing convincing in bringing dyaya: into relation with uéya¢ ‘ great.’ 
The linguistic research of to-day allows itself too many liberties with grada- 
tion. We cannot simply infer from péya-¢ to *mga without being able to prove 
the latter stage in any language at all. In the still unwritten chapter on the 
Aryan spirants dyayua: will be found, I believe, a congener of German ach /— 
whence ach-t, acht-en. 

?We cannot question the preponderance of the word mama over papa, but 
the latter left its trace in the Greek voc.-noms. like imméra, I note that, so 
far as my observation goes, the natural utterances of a child give only the 
vowel sounds d, 7, #, and their calls are nearly all reduplicative: waver, e. g., 
becomes wawa. I find that Brugmann (Gr. II, §57, Anm.) has had the same 
notion of the effect of the word mama. 
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the source. We cannot doubt that natural gender preceded 
grammatical gender.’ 

In the -a-stems where a persisted we have the same state of 
things as in the ¢/o-stems, thematic forms in -¢ and dithematic 
forms in 

THE NEUTER.—This must have been the last of the genders to 
develop. We have seen above (pp. 415, 416, 418), how 1st, 2d and 
3d.pers. nom.-accs. developed. The acc. as a practical omen 
actionis, passive noun (supra, p. 415), was neither masc. nor fem. 
by natural gender, whence its adaptation to-the nom. neut.; the 
employment of the passive zomen actionis as a subject must be 
manifestly subsequent to this use of the active zomen agentis. 

The only specific neut. form is the nom. plur. in -é || -d: 
these I explain as dithematic and thematic respectively, repre- 
senting Aryan -4. The permanence of -a was due again to 
consonantal environment, e. g. in yug-a. The thematic voc.-nom. 
sg. persisted in Greek, e. g. eipvord, and retained, though subse- 
quently adapted as a neut. plur., its verb in the singular: (vya 
éorw. When the -s of the 2d pers. became a nom. sign in the 
fem. plur., the dithematic -@ which was left over was adapted to 
neuters. Adaptation of abandoned forms to new needs is a 
regular process of linguistic economy (cf. my remarks on ‘Lin- 
guistic Conservation of Energy,’ Mod. Lang. Notes, IX, col. 268). 

THE PLURAL.—We saw above (p. 418) that the plur. and sg. 
were not originally separated ; that the distinction of number is 
elusive, particularly in the 2d pers. Thus it was possible to see 
in Aryan -es an undifferentiated group, plur. or sg. at will. Its 
dithematic form persists in -ds. There was also a diphthongal 
ending, Grk. -o, which I take to be identical with the dithematic 
dat. -é¢ in origin. The exclamatory nature of this diphthong 
was set forth above (p. 424); we need not be surprised, then, 
at the Sk. vocs. (fem.) like é¢ve; cf. Grk. voc. Medot (infra, p. 
431). That the same type is presented by the Lat. voc. plur. 
eqguat is probable enough. The adaptation of the diphthong 
to the gender (-az ||-07) was of course inevitable, according to 
the vowel shown in the sg. The acc. plur. I have explained 
above (p. 419 n. 1) as acc. sg.+a pluralizing -s, borrowed from the 
nom. The gen. plur. is a dithematic acc. sg. (cf. supra, p. 418). 


1 Grammatical gender is not quite coextensive with the division of stems into 
G-|je-stems. Greek preserved fems. in -o¢ and mascs. in -@¢, and Latin has 
mascs, in -d. 
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The loc. pluralizes by adding -s to the suffixless loc. sg., extended 
to -s-2 as the suffixless sg. was extended by -z (supra, p. 423). 
I note alSo the variation z/z as in vb.-inflexion. The dat.- 
instrum. plur. adds in thematic nouns a pluralizing -s to the 
dithematic dat.-instrum. sg. Instrumentals in -d/7, -m7z are used 
as sg. or plur., or pluralize by adding -s. The abl. plur. is a 
composite of the -dh7, -mz-forms+the thematic abl. sg. ending 
-as. The Indiranic -z of neut. plurs. to consonant stems is of the 
same nature as the -z of verb-inflexion, and of the loc. and the -7 
of the neut. sg. (supra, 1. c.). 

THE DUAL.—In the nom.-acc. -du/d6 we might see, perhaps, a 
dithematic 6 with a uw-vanish of a parasitic nature. The Grk. 
fem. dual in -a is of the same nature as the masc.in-o. In the 
u of the gen.-loc. -ous ||-ouw we might see a thematic loc. in -x 
extended to vowel stems from its place as a parasitic vanish to 
consonant stems (supra, I. c.), pluralized (?) or genitivized (?) 
by the -s. In the Sk. ending -ayos we have perhaps a double 
form loc. sg. ai+ous. It is to be noted that the loc. dual ending 
-ou is limited to Indiranic and Slavic, just as the vb.-ending -x 
for -2 (supra, l.c.). The neut. acc. dual ending -az may be 
identified with the loc. sg. (supra, l.c.), or may contain an 
element of the voc.-dat. (supra, p. 424), as the thematic fem. 
dual in -az does. The -e of Grk. duals to consonant stems is 
the -e of the voc. sg., a relic of the period before number was 
developed. 

But the GOTHIC VERB-ENDING -a@u% OF THE OPT. IMPV. invites 
comparison with the dual ending. It needs no explanation to say 
that the opt. is exclamatory, and doubtless originally of the rst 
pers. To find in az, as in aZ (supra, l.c.), an interjection is 
most easy. The demonstrative value is retained in the Sk. as-dz 
‘thou yonder’ (Delbr., SF. V, §136), Grk. ad-rés ‘self’ and o8-ros 
‘yon one.’ I add to this group Lat. hdc, hdc: here I find a 
dithematic -az ||-a, based on an interjection au (cf. Grk. dirés). 
In Adc (nom.-acc.-abl.) I see <h>a+ce, and in hic <h>out+ce 
(Grk. ofros). The nature of this interjectional -az || -a cannot be 
very different from that of our English ak/ Now in the Aryan 
ist pers. subj. -a we may see the bye-form of -az. Its adaptation 
to the indic., as in Grk. dép-w, followed. Sk. also preserves this 
ending very fully, viz. in the pf. rst and 3d sg. -dz || -d to roots in 
-4. It is pluralized also in the Sk. rst dual in -dv-as. The prob- 
lematic Lith. 1st sg. pret. -az has perhaps the same history. 
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In the -6 of the instrumental we may have this same -axz (v 
supra, p. 420, for another association with the 1st pers.). 

How can this 1st sg. voc.-opt. be brought into relation with the 
dual? Astem dhar- would have had two vocatives, dhar-a and 
bhar-au (also bharat, supra, p. 424). It was simply a question of 
subsequent adaptation to treat dhar-au as a voc. dual. 

_But there was a more specific motive, and that was the form 
dvau ‘two.’ In dv-du I see tu+du, with an original meaning 
‘thou—yonder’ (cf. Sk. as-d#, supra). It -was, I believe, Benfey 
who first suggested that ‘thou’ and ‘two’ had a common source. 
In point of meaning no objection can be made to this association. 
The dissociation of #« and dvéu in the Aryan period was due, 
doubtless, to a euphonic doublet ¢vaz, then /v-az, and with assim- 
ilation dv-au. 

The dualic godheads like Mitr@ Véruné in Vedic furnish 
evidence for the vocs. in -éu to.Sk. d-stems. Mitra was doubtless 
merely an epithet meaning ‘friendly’ (cf. Lat. mt-ts ‘gentle’), 
and this ‘god’ was never fully personified in the Veda (cf. Kaegi’s 
RV., Am. ed., n. 227), and ought not to be individualized any 
more than Gradivus beside Mars. I note that each word retains 
its own accent. Avestan seems to prove this, for mzpra- retains 
its ordinary meaning of ‘friend,’ while vavenyd, which is perhaps 
to be connected with Sk. véruna-, takes pejorative force, like 
devé-, becoming an epithet of demons. 

The standing explanation of Mitra-Vdrund (Delbr., SF. V, 
§58) is not to be accepted. Delbriick himself, while explaining 
the dual form dhani ‘two days’ as a way of saying ‘day and 
night,’ doubts whether this explanation is applicable to rédasi 
‘two worlds,’ i. e. heaven and earth. In this last case the infer- 
ence is a perfectly simple one, and éhani' has possibly been 
patterned on rédast; so also Mitra* = ‘Mitré and Varuna’ (once 


1If my comparison of dhan with Germ. adend (Mod. Lang. Notes, IX, col. 
269) is right, then dhani (: 4/dah ‘ burn’) may have meant ‘ morning and evening 
glow.’ 

7It must also be noted that the compound is separated at RV. VIII 25, 2, 
thus: mitré (dual?) ... vdruno (sg.). I would explain this usage as harking 
back to a state of things when mitré was but an epithet, in the nom.-voc., 
thematic *mitrdu and dithematic mifrdu. This monothematic form is the 
background of the Sk. and Avestan nom. in -o (i. e. -du, not -as; cf. on Avest. 
-6 from -d« Bartholomae, BB. IX, p. 308; XIII, p. 83). In Greek nouns in 
-eb¢ we have possibly an adaptation of this suffix to a special value. I note my 
equation of “Apeve = J>n<d>ra (Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc., 1894, p. vii). See 
also below in the text on the development of z- and w#-stems from.a-stems. 
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in RV.) is a forced construction patterned on éhani, and not a 
normal usage of the language. 

SOME SPECIAL FORMS.—The Sk. neut. plur. in -é7 I explain 
as a dithematic neut. sg., with change of -m to - (supra, p. 419), 
and the addition of the breath-fragment -v from the consonantal 
declension (supra, p. 423). The fem. declension in Sk. differs from 
the normal forms. This difference can be stated for the Indiranic 
period by saying that between the root and the dithematic 
endings in the sg. the group -dy- is interposed. I compare, 
morphologically, é4¢v@ (nom. sg.) : agve (voc. sg.) with Medd : 
(supra, p. 428). In the gen. é¢vdyds (Avestan -dyd), Mebdos 
the endings have been affixed to the voc.-nom. in -oy-, just as in 
Germ. -é-so (supra, p. 415) we have the voc.+the gen. ending -so. 
In Iede we are to see a dithematic nom. sg. without -s. In fidé-s 
we have the dithematic type with -s. Worthy of note is the Sk. 
loc. in -éya@m beside the acc. in -@m. For the loc.-acc. see above, 
423. 

Indeed, in the vocatives in -d7z, -i« (supra, p. 430), ONE SOURCE 
OF THE -7 AND -u-STEMS may be seen. Thus, to a locative in -az 
a gen. -ay-as (Grk. épeos) was formed, which, when the suffix was 
accented, became -y-ds, thence -z-yas (Sk. év-yas, but ari-ydés, Grk. 
dquos). In -2-y-as the y was felt as a mere passing sound, and thus 
stems in -2- were abstracted to stems in -a-. If we substitute x 
and w for z and y in the above explanation, it will serve to show 
a source of -z-stems. I do not exclude original words in -z and 
-u, for these sounds are among the child’s powers of utterance. 

Traces of the extension of the voc. as a stem are seen in the 
Sk. nom. vé’-s (beside vis) and in the Avestan noms. in -dus to 
-u-stems (cf. also supra, p. 430, footnote 2). The Sk. locatives in 
-du to -% (-i) stems are probably of this origin. They were 
doubtless adapted to the loc. before the loc. sign -2 was devel- 
oped. It will be borne in mind that the prime value of -du was 
deictic. 

In the Sk. DUAL ENDING -dhydém we are to see a combination 
of the sg. endings -d/47 and -m/-mi. Avest. -bya is for -bhym. 
The long vowel in -dhy-dm, also from -bhym, has been affected by 
the nom. in @ (du): deva-bhyém for *devabhydm, because of nom. 
deva; or -dm may be simply taken as a dithematic Ist. pers. 
instrum. (supra, p. 425). *Devdbhydm is justified by the pro- 
nominal dative plur. asmabhyam. 

THE PLURAL IN VERBS.—We are prepared, after the identifi- 
cation of verb- and noun-inflexion given above, to pass at once to 
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an explanation of some of the plural forms: dhavam-as is mani- 
festly a plural to dhar-am-, and 3d dual dharat-as is a manifest 
plural to 3d sg. dhavat; 2d dual -thas is modelled on 3d dual -fa-s, 
but in its #2 we have an affection from 2d sg. -tha of the perf. In 
Sk. 2d plur. -tha we must recognize this pf. 2d sg. -tha; for con- 
‘ fusion of number see above, p. 418. The vocalization in -tha-s/ 
_-ta-s was patterned on that of -m-es, and so became ¢h-es. In Grk. 
gépere we may have the representative of Aryan dharatha or the 
equivalent of Sk. dhdrata. In dbhdéra-ta with impv. force, Lat. 
fer-te, we must recognize a confusion of persons due to the fact 
that -sa and -fa were both originally 2d persons (supra, p. 413). 
Note the 2d and 3d impv. ending Sk. -¢ad, Lat. -40d. The ending 
-me (for -me-s) was doubtless patterned on the pair -the || -the-s. 
The duals of the impv. in -tam, -fam I reserve for treatment 
below. In the Sk. 1st dual dithematic -évas we have a plural- 
ization of the 1st sg. -du (cf. supra, p. 429). 

THE 3D PLUR. ACT.—In its secondary tenses Sanskrit employs 
the doublet -az/-ur in the 3d plur., and -uv universally in the perf. 
and opt. It is possible that the ending -az is for -ant, i. e. -on-t; 
cf. Grk. -ov-rt, -ov-ro. A possible explanation of this as a Ist pers. 
stem -on (from -om)+a 3d personal -éo lies implicit in what has 
been said about the pres. ptc. (supra, p. 419); thus: dhavan-t(a) 
adam- ‘they bearing, I eat,’ dhavanta being a form prior to the 
upgrowth of -s as a pluralizing sign (cf. 2d pers. -¢a). 

Another explanation of -am is that in the 2 we have a relic ofa 
compound demonstrative stem, the same as the Indiranic and 
Balto-Slavic stem a-7a, which has passed into thematic inflexion. 
It appears also in Sk. in the form an-yda- (a-n-+ 4) ‘other,’ i. e. 
the ‘further of two.’ In suffixal -onfo we may see a compound of 
two demonstratives, just as we do in an-ya, with a sense of ‘yon 
that one,’ i.e. ‘that one yonder’; or -onéo is copulative ‘that + this’ 
= ‘they.’ The adaptation of to the plural followed subse- 
quently, as number became important. 

From the source -om the noun-stems may have also developed, 
as well as from the doublet -om || -on (supra, p. 419 and n. 1). 

In the ending -av I also see a demonstrative stem. Like a-m, 
it is used as an indefinite in dAdos : alius, from ar,'+yo-, i.e. 


1For the symbol 7, I refer to my article in A. J. P. XIII, p. 463 sq. The 
sound is an 7 that became / in the European languages and remained 7 in the 
Asiatic. As a final it did not alter in European, nor in certain special 
positions (ib., p. 472), and perhaps not always as initial. That in the passage 
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a+v-+yad-,and as a remote demonstrative in Lat. ol/e’ : ul-tra, 
Umbr. uru || ulo; cf. Sk. dvé ‘far, afar.’? In the Greek enclitic 
pa’ || ap’ we have this pronominal stem, and in O.Irish vo.* This 
word is used as a perfect-forming suffix ; cf. s. v. 6), Windisch, 
Irische Texte, p. 744: ‘“‘vor Prasensformen in der Erzahlung, die 
dadurch praeteritale Bedeutung erhalten,” and, just before: “Ge- 
brauch sehr gewohnlich vor Perfectum und Praeteritum.” In 
Indiranic -ur is a 3d plur. ending, but that is no proof that it was 
originally 3d plur. Sk. also shows compound forms with this 
ending, restricted to the perf., viz. 2d dual -¢hur, 3d dual -/ur, but 
euphonically often -thus, -tus; -thus is patterned manifestly in 
the consonant part on the 2d sg. pf. -tha. But -/ur is not 
solely an Indiranic form. It appears also in the Italo-Celtic 
deponent and passive, Lat. 3d sg. -éur, Ir. 3d plur. -tir || -¢ar. 
The Ir. 3d sg. pass. is -27 ||-a7, and will be seen to correspond 
with Sk. 3d plur. in -uz. Now, Brugmann (Grundriss, I, §77) 


of r, to / certain 7s should have resisted change by adaptation to certain 
meanings, is in line with the statements above advanced. It is splitting hairs 
to set up an Aryan root d/o ‘split’ and another dero ‘split, as Prellwitz has 
done in his Etym. W6rt., s. v. déAroc and dépw, when they ought to be united 
under the form derv,. It is a rigid uniformitarian that would separate yoAddec 
‘guts’ from yopdg ‘gut,’ or Umbr. uru from ulo=illo. I do not myself believe 
that the interchange of r and / needs to be referred to dissimilative redupli- 
cating groups (cf. Noreen, Urgerm. Lautlehre, $60, Anm.1). The conception 
of a root at all is that it is the common base of all its derivatives. Thus 
freedom of interchange between ¢ and / is limited by semantic considerations. 


1T surmise that 2 for ol/e (from H-e or J-se?) has been affected in its initial 
by #-s, 

2It has been already suggested in the Academy (1086), by Darbishire, that 
Lat. a/tus ‘renowned, noble’ belongs to this group; cf. ¢// ‘(that) famous.’ 
We could thus connect Sk. aryd ‘lofty, noble’ and Grk. dpsoroc, To this 
Awiwv ‘better’ may be related, from */-iyon-s. The variation between 7 and / 
in Greek would have associated itself with a divergence of meaning. 

3 The specific correspondences of usage between Grk. dp’ | fa’ and Ir. 7o are 
very marked; 70 is used with the rel. pron., and is sometimes enclitic in 
position (Windisch, s. v. vo 3); similar in use is ap’ (Autenrieth, s. v. dpa 4): 
vo is used after the negation (Wind., l. c. 1); note ovd’ ap’ ’éuéAAev (cited by 
Autenrieth, 1. c. 1): “‘in der Composition steht 70 zwischen Prapos und Verbal- 
form” (Wind., l. c. 8); note xar’ dp ero (A. 68): vo is used after co-m ‘in order 
that’ (Wind., 1. c. 4), dp’ is used after causal particles (Auten., 1. c. 3). The 
identification of vo with ™pé, good enough phonetically, suffers from a lack of 
analogy in its syntactical value: when we conceive 7o as a demonstrative, the 
Lat. use of iam (Gildersleeve’s Gram., §230) as a tense-forming particle, and 
the Sk. use of sma (Wh.*, §778 4 and ¢) are cases directly analogous. For ro 
with pronouns and conjunctions, the equation with 7pé is worthless. 
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makes the Ir. gen. athar come from *fater os, or *patr-os, but, 
after all, that does not make the -ayr clear, so far as I can see. I 
suggest instead that in the gen. md@thar we have the same form 
as in Sk. mdatir. In both I see an Aryan -ty, not -tr-s, before 
vowels -tyr (Gr. I, §285), whence Sk. -¢ur and Irish -éar (cf. ib., 
§298, 3). Thus in Ir. 3d sg. deponent -¢hav, and in Lat. 3d sg. 
dep. -tur, I would see an Aryan -évv, Sk. 3d dual -tur. This 
state of things allows us to see at once that in Ir. 3d sg. -ar’ we 
have a form directly comparable with Sk. 3d plur. -uwzv. I note 
also Umbr. 3d sg. fer-ar (= fer-a-tur). The correspondence is 
certainly striking, that the abl. gen. sg. is again found similar to 
the 3d pers. sg. of the verb. 

A word remains to be said on the nature of the compound 
stem /ava- with thematic bye-form ¢v-a-. It is, like sya (supra, p. 
422), and sva, below, a compound of two demonstrative stems, 
ta-+7a-. As we actually have it before us, we may regard the 
ending -¢ur as an abl. 3d sg. in -¢+-an abl. 3d sg. in -77, the result 
of elision of -7a, as -7 is of -Za. 

THE SUFFIX /ery.—The difficult question of the relation of the 
past ptc. suffix in -/o to the agential suffix in -tary here comes to a 
solution. In Avestan the ptc. and the agency noun often conflict 
in meaning (cf. my ‘Studies in Etymology,’ A.J. P. XIII, p. 477). 
It was noted above (p. 416) how the 3d pers. consonantal stem 
d-yrer- is act. or pass. in meaning. Its thematic extension d-yvero- 
was prevailingly passive; a further compound with the weak stem 
-r-, giving -fay-, was again prevailingly active. 

I reserve to a later point the discussion of the development of 
the Italo-Celtic deponent-passive, and of the Sanskrit perf., 
merely remarking for the present that what is probably the 
earliest of all the perfs., the only one, I believe, widely diffused 
in the subsequent literatures, is that represented by Sk. véda, 
Grk. Foida, which is neither reduplicated nor ‘perfect.’ 

OTHER DEMONSTRATIVE STEMS IN VERB-INFLEXION.—The 
stem ve-* also entered into verb-inflexion; this stem was finally 
adapted to the 2d person, and is the base of Lat. vds. It appears 
in Sanskrit verb-inflexion as a 2d sg. (mid.) impv. in the com- 
pound form -sva, directly comparable with -sya (supra, p. 422). 


1 This is the ending for conjunct inflexion. Inthe form der-tr beside doder-ar 
I would see a *der-z, with metathesis of *der-77 because of dober-ar. 

?From this point on the writing of stems with -a will be occasionally given 
up in favor of the current theories. 
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ke, ske (Brugmann’s Classes XXII-XXIII).—Another stem 
that made its way into verb-inflexion was #e-. Just like e-, this 
was doubtless added first to the root-nouns to form impvs. Its 
deictic value for verbs was just what it was for pronouns. The -& 
became so thoroughly identified with the root that examples 
covering the Aryan field do not appear. I find one in Latin 
face \|fac, precisely comparable in point of formation with 47-ce || 

hi-c. In Greek the pf. sign -xe is doubtless to be ascribed to this 
source, as also the three aorists in -xe. But if the proposition is 
incapable of proof that -4e- was added to the Aryan root, it is 
very clear that the compound -ske- was. I note Hom. Bdeoxe' 
(always with elision Bdcx’) and Vedic gacha. -This type was 
widely diffused. Interesting is the distribution of these suffixes 
between: pres. and aor. in Grk., e. g. Ad-oxew : Aa-xev, where the 
root was 7,@ (cf. the author in Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc., ’94, p. vi). 

te, ste (?) (Brugmann’s Class XXIV).—This stem was also the 
base of an inflective type (Brugmann, Gr. II, §679 sq.). Traces 
of the compound stem s¢e- are perhaps to be found in Germanic, 
e.g.in NHG. &ri-sten ‘groan’: MLG. cri-ten (ib., §685), and in 
Baltic, e. g. Lith. Az/-stu (ib., §686), which is possibly original, 
and not analogical. 

sé, ye, sye (Brugmann, XIX sq., XXVI sq., XXX).—We are 
prepared to see in these verbal elements the same development 
from demonstrative stems as has been seen in the case of ¢, ce, 
etc. 

ene || ne, neve || neu || mu (Brugmann, XIII, XVII-XVIII).— 
In ene || ne, compound of e+e, and in meve, compound of ne+ve, 
we have further demonstrative stems that penetrated into verb- 
inflexion in a way already sufficiently indicated. 

So much in sketchy outline for the part of demonstrative stems 
in verb-inflexion. I reserve for subsequent fuller treatment some 
of these points. 

GENDER IN THE VERB.—It is well known that the Hebrew 
verb denotes the gender of its subject, in the 2d and 3d persons 
(cf. Harper’s Elements, §58, n. 2). The Aryan verb has the 
category of gender in all its participles. May it not also have 
had the gender-inflexion in its finite forms ? 

In the first place, it probably did have that affection in its 
denominatives. In Greek there are a great number of denomi- 


1 Bao’ 6 times, other forms in compounds twice: this statistic possibly allows 
an inference to be drawn as to the impv. origin of this type. 
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natives in dw to noun-stems in -o/e-. This relation I ascribed to 
gender in the following cautious way, in an exercise on the Greek 
Denominatives which I read in Prof. Brugmann’s Linguistische 
Gesellschaft in Leipzig, in the winter of 1892: “Es gab also in 
der Urzeit neben masc. o-st. fem. d-st. die 1) die geschlechtige 
motion zeigten, und 2) abstracta waren. Zu der 2en klasse 
formten sich schon in der Urzeit vb. denom. in é@y—méglicher 
weise auch zu der 1ten klasse—um die geschlechtige motion auf 
das gebiet des verbums fortzufiihren. Auf beiden fallen, was 
die einzelnen sprachen betrifft, konnen entweder die d-st. oder die 
o-st. oder beide ausgestorben sein, und die dazugehdrigen vb. 
denom. geblieben sein.” 

To that statement, which I then carried no further, I offer the 
following considerations by way of proof. The material is 
assembled in L. Siitterlin’s Zur Gesch. der Vb. Denom. im Alt- 
griechischen, p. 19 f. Siitterlin’s study annexes these verbs in 
a to neut. plurals, where such are to be found, a process due to 
V. Henry, Etudes sur l’Analogie, p. 175 f., or he ascribes such 
formations, when only masc. o-stems survive, to analogical asso- 
ciations with verbs of like meaning beside feminine nouns, e. g. 
yodw : yéos, patterned on Bode: Bor. His first group consists of 
agricultural verbs. Of these Homer uses dud ‘mow’ frequently 
and with any sort of subject. At «247 mAexrois év rakdpoow aunod- 
pevos xatéOnxey Seems to mean ‘collecting<measuring,’ in which 
case, if the word is to be connected with Lat. messzs ‘harvest,’ 
which I greatly doubt, we must refer it to the 4 mé ‘measure.’’ 
Its prothetic a- comes perhaps from *mmd-. In point of fact one 
cannot well pronounce an initial m without putting a short 
before it. This phonetic condition will explain the prothetic 
vowels before m and 7, in d-vip, e. g. 

Another Homeric verb is ddotdo, dm. at I 568 
yaiav xepolv adoia ‘Many times she lashed the grass-clad 
earth with her hands.’ The verb is supposed to be denominative 
to ddwy ‘threshing-floor.’ I note that the subject is feminine. 

The third agricultural verb in Homer is rpvydo ‘gather grapes.’ 
This occurs in the Hoplopoiia, = 566, and is explained by the two 
next verses: mapGevixai Kai nibeor drada gpovedvres | mdexrois év radd- 
épov pedundea xaprév. Here it is plain that maidens were 
engaged at the vintage. In » 124 the word is again used, with 
indefinite subject, but possibly harking back to dyu@ai in vs. 103. 


1.4dw and not -éw, because the vb. is feminine (cf. infra, p. 438). 


| 
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That women were the agricultural laborers of Aryan times is 
every way likely. The Indian women of North America were, 
and the women on the continent of Europe are to-day.’ The 
Homeric women ground the meal, 7 104. The men seem to have 
ploughed, = 542, and the verb dpéw is masculine. In Lat. agvi- 
cola, arare we seem to have feminines, possibly in reminiscence 
of an earlier state in which husbandry, even in its heaviest tasks, 
was left to the women.’ It is possible, too, that the feminine 
association came from the fact that cows were the plough- 
drawers, y 382-3. 

Siitterlin next sets up a class of verbs (p. 22) showing “eine 
handwerksmassige fertigkeit oder thatigkeit.” The Homeric 
examples for which he finds feminines in -y as patterns, are reyrdo, 
ipdw and oxerdw; ipdw means ‘weave,’ and is certainly feminine ; 
rexvdw was used in the same sense (n 110 rexviooa). 
‘ward off’ is used in the form oxeméwor (for oxemdovor) at v 99; 
but with feminine subject. reyvdopa as a general handicrafts word 
would have affected medexxdw ‘hew’ (e 244). There is undoubted 
connection between rexvdowa: and réxrwv. Lat. fexere ‘weave’ has 
the: special sense of in 110 (supra). Every one knows 
that the sewing-machine is feminine. 

Siitterlin (p. 23) makes a class of verbs that express sickness. 
The most of these have beside them a-stems and call for no 
explanation. I remark that disease is in a sense feminine, owing 
to woman’s law of periodicity.’ Lat. /adorare possibly means 
‘travail,’ but this sense for the-vb. is not seen in the citations 
presented by L. and Sh. before Horace (Carm. III 22, 2 lado- 
rantes utero puellae), though it is perhaps implicit in /adorare 
ex intestinis, Cic. Fam. VII 26, 1; ex venibus, id. Tusc. II 60. 
The noun /aéor ‘travail’ is seen in Plaut. Curc. 219-21: 


valetudo decrescit, adcrescit labor 
nam iam quasi sona liene cinctus ambulo 
geminos in ventre habere videor filios. 


Note also Vg. Georgic. IV 340 Lucinae labores. In Greek roxdéw 

‘be near delivery’ we have the same inevitable feminine. 
Siitterlin’s next two classes of verbs (p. 24) denote ‘strong and 

sickly passions.’ Of these xoodw is used of pregnant women’s 


1Cf. O. T. Mason, Woman’s Share in Primitive Culture, chs. II, VI. 

?I cite Plaut. Merc. 396-7: nihil opust nobis ancilla, nisi quae texat, quae 
molat, lignum caedat, pensum faciat, aedis vorrat etc. 

3 Michelet in L’Amour, I, ch. II. 
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desire for strange food, oxv{dw of a bitch in heat, omapydw of 
pregnancy, all feminine ; xampdw ‘want the boar’ is a feminine verb 
to a masc, o-stem ; these verbs are necessarily feminina tantum. 

A class of verbs implying outcries is also set up by Siitterlin 
(p. 24): “‘yodw ‘cry out’ : ydos ‘cry’ patterned itself on Bodw : Bod.” 
The reason is deeper than that. Kingsley gave it in the ‘Three 
Fishers’: “For men must work and women must weep.”’ Cf. 
123 ob3¢ ce parnp—yoncerat. xodwdw ‘scold’ is feminine even in 
its English definition, and its restriction by Homer to Thersites 
does not gainsay this proposition. popdopa, I 412, is used of 
gossiping women, and in ¢ 274 of their sisters, gossiping men. 

lo olorpnoaca (Aesch. Pr. 836) is plainly in the condition of a 
oxu{noaca. 

Enough has been said to show that the notion of gender in the 
verb is not inconsistent with the distribution of dw-verbs in Greek 
to o/e-stems. It remains to inquire if gender is exhibited by 
verbs not denominative. To this query I answer: As gender, 
no. But if the identification of noun-cases and verb-persons is 
correct, then the distinction of gender ought to subsist in the verb. 

Now, if gender developed in the noun-verb stage, what became 
of it when the verb was dissociated from the noun? It persisted 
in form, and subsequently came to be regarded as mode. Sk. 
ram, Lat. rém from *ré-m, are in point of formation precisely 
the same as é-8dn-y; and so abl.-gen. vé from *véd is of like 
formation with *2-8n-(r). Sk. vayo-dha-m is the same as a-dha-m 
in point of formation. In é-8dn-» we do not have the conversion 
into mode, but it is interpreted as a passive. The relation of 
Sk. subj. as-as to Lat. ev-ds is that of a thematic masc. to a 
dithematic fem.; thus er-ds belongs to a fem. d-stem, functioning 
in Latin as indic., while veg-d-s, the same formation precisely, 
functions as subj. In Grk. gep-e(r) : Lat. fer-é-¢ we have a the- 
matic abl. masc. and its corresponding dithematic form. Lat. 
Ser-a-t, subj., is a fem. to fer-é-4, fut. indic. In paterfamilias we 
have the same ending as in fer-ds. 

The feminine forms are what we have in the Lat. 1st conju- 
gation, into which the denominatives do not so easily fall by the 
Latin laws of contraction. The only vowel contraction in Latin, 
of those that can be said to be beyond doubt (cf. Brug., Gr. 


1 The Aryan woman seems to have done both. 
*In Sk. réyam, i. e. *réyam, the y does not belong to the stem, but is merely 
a passing sound, as it is in dhfyam : dht-s. 
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I, §604), is that of eze to ee to é in tres from *treyes, and thus 
moneyete gives monéte, The difficulties involved in the contrac- 
tions of g+2 and @+0 are very great. The supposed law that 
a@+6 gives d is based on the denominatives solely, but many, very 
many, Ist conj. verbs wear the look of root-verbs, and very few 
retain the nouns on which they were based. And not only in 
Latin, but in all branches of the family, numerous violations of 
the inviolable laws of contraction take place (Brug., Gr. II, §769). 
The question presents itself whether in -é-yo verbs the y is not a 
mere passing sound which has extended itself partially to the 
a-yo- class. Brugmann (lI. c.) himself refers plantémus to his 
Xth class (Gr. II, §578), and in this class, consisting of weak 
root+accented @, I see dithematic feminines; and so where the 
vowel is 2/é I see dithematic masculines. 

I would extend this explanation to Greek also, and in the 
aorists in -ca see, not analogical extensions from a Ist person sm 
whence oa, 3d pers. plur. sz whence ga, but a fem. to the aor. 
masc. (i. e. fut.) in 

THE SUBJUNCTIVE PROBLEM may now be stated in a few words. 
To non-thematic indicatives there were thematic subjunctives, and 
to thematic indicatives there were dithematic subjunctives, while 
dithematic indicatives functioned also as subjunctives. 

THE OPTATIVE.—I have given above (p. 424) a theory for the 
dat. rst sg. middle. Dat. and opt. by their intrinsic nature 
suggest identification. Personal interest, exclamation are the 
notes of both. In the Sk. subj.-impv. 1st sg. middle in -dz I 
recognize a dithematic correspondent to 1st sg. ind. mid. = dat.- 
inf.-impv.' -e (dz). An intrinsic difference between impv. (1st 
pers.) and opt. or subj. never existed, of course. We can confi- 
dently construct for the Aryan languages an opt. paradigm Ist 
pers. bharat, 2d bharais, 3d bharait,etc.; the 1st pers. was extended 
in Sk. to dhare-yam (for bhardy-am) by a Ist pers. suffix -am 
with passing vowel -y-, and in Grk. to dépor-ys by Ist pers. -ps. 

For the opt. suffix -yé-/-z-, of non-thematic inflexion, we are to 
see, I believe, an extension from the form dharayam, whence -ya- 
was abstracted as opt. sign, and applied to consonant stems; thus 
-yam, -yas, etc., dithematic forms, came into being. Or more 


1Wh.?, §982 ¢; Delbr., SF. V, §230, 3; cf. §228, 2. The infinitive in 
-adhydi (Delbr., 1. c.) is specially used as a form of wish in the Ist person, 
This was doubtless true also of the Aryan infin.; the falling away of the last 
usage in Sk. is doubtless due to the rst middle in -e (ai). 
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simply, vetb-roots with suffix -ya- used that suffix dithematically 
to express mode. The grade -z- was reduced from -yé in the 
subsequent development of the middle, with accent following the 
suffix. The length of the opt. -z-’ had perhaps a dithematic 
intention. The forms -yé-m, etc., may thus be called subjunctives, 
if one chooses, subsequently treated as opts. because of bhdvayam, 
as set forth above.’ ; 

I present here a combination to show another way in which the 
-ya-sufix may have been got: dbhkarata adaya ‘he (hic) bears, he 
(zile) eats’ = ‘one bears that the other may eat.’* 

HEBREW PARALLELS.—The study of agglutinative groups has 
brought us to this point: inflexion has developed in the Aryan 
speech from primitive action-nouns + demonstrative stems, finally 
lost to consciousness as inflective endings; verbs and nouns pro- 
ceed from a common stem-background, and case and person and 
mode-signs from common agglutinative groups of stems +demon- 
stratives. The categories of verb- and noun-inflexion ought then 
to coincide: so for the verb the category of gender has been set up. 
The participial inflexion of gender does not really differ from verb- 
inflexion for gender. Hebrew has also been brought in evidence 
for the gender-inflexion in verbs. The agglutinative theory has 
also brought us to the concept of person in the noun. Now, in 
Hebrew the noun is also inflected for person, for this is the 
meaning of the pronominal suffixes in Hebrew (cf. Bickell’s 
Outlines, §§103, 104; Harper’s Elements, §§124, 125). 

I venture upon some remarks touching Hebrew forms, based 
upon Bickell, which seem to fall in line with the Aryan develop- 
ment, acknowledging in advance my entire-ignorance of Hebrew. 
Thus, in declension in Hebrew the nom. affix was -va (Bickell, 
§85), with a grade -w. In this we can see the 2d pers. suffix 
Aryan -va- made nom. Soin Aryan the nom. suffix was the 2d 


1 The 7 in velim, etc., may come from a primitive Ist sg. vel-i from *ve/-az. 

2 This opt. suffix is doubtless morphologically the same as the noun suffix 
-yé-|-i-. I note that the difficulties arising from the appearance of -yd- where 
we should expect -yé- in this class, vanish when we recognize that originally 
gender-distinction doubtless held, and -yd- was dithem. fem. to -yé-, dithem. 
masc. Finally all dithem. forms of this stem became fem. I shall presently 
make another suggestion for these stems. I remark here that the Greek nouns 
in -:@ may chance to preserve in the @ an original undifferentiated thematic ¢@. 

5It is obvious that case may have developed here; thus, ‘ one bears for the 
other’s eating’; but I think the explanation of the dat. as Ist personal and 
exclamatory far more cogent (supra, p. 424). 
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pers. -s. There was a genitive suffix -ya/-z, which is}comparable 
with the -ya in the Aryan suffix -sya (supra, p. 415). In the 
so-called indefinite suffix -ma we may perhaps see Aryan ist 
pers. acc. -a-m, which actually became the neuter,(i. e. indefinite) 
case-sign (supra, p. 428).’ Hebrew retains besides only -¢a, a 
feminine affix. In this one might see Aryan 3d pers. -/a, retained 
only in the vb.?- One is reminded at this place to compare the 
Sk. fem. suffix for abstract nouns in -/@ (cf. Wh.’, §1237). 

The nom. *szsa || szs is comparable with the Greek nom.-voc. 
like vepeAnyepéra, etc. This form is preserved as szsd (ib., §86) 
and used like a locative, a usage that agrees very well with the 
assumed origin of the thematic vowel (supra, p. 413). 

The plural of the Hebrew noun is formed by doubling the 
termination of the gen. sg. (ib., §90). I compare Sk. dev-ds-as, 
doubtless first *devds-as. Of like formation was the feminine 
plur. (ib., §93), unless in -@@ we are to see a dithematic form. 

It is worth noting that in the Hebrew dual ending -ayim, e. g. 
sés-a-yim (ib., §91), we seem close on the Greek duals in -ouyp, -ow. 

In the verb-inflexion the 3d sg. masc. ends in -a (ib., §110), and 
this we may compare with the Aryan form dhar-a (supra, p. 413). 
The 3d sg. fem. ended in *-a-?||-¢. In the 2d sg. masc. the 
ending is *-¢4 || -¢a, and 2d sg. fem. ends in non-thematic -¢. In 
the masc. plur. the 2d person ends in *-/um||-tém, and one 
thinks of the dual ending -rov in Greek. Bickell expressly inter- 
prets these endings as belonging to the personal pronoun, but 
we must look for a demonstrative back of the personal pronoun. 

For 1st sg. 42 confusion with £2 has been accepted (infra n. 2). 

In 3d plur. @ for ~-« we seem to havea dithematic treatment 
of the masc. affix -va || -z. 

In 1st plur. -zz some relation with Lat. zos may obtain, as I 
shall presently suggest. 

The Hebrew verb also employs pronoun prefixes. Thus, for 
the 3d masc. sg. and plur. yz-, 3d fem. sg. and plur. #-, 2d sg. and 
plur. masc. and fem. é-, 1st sg. e- and 1st plur. 27-. The form in 
é- it is hard not to connect with Grk. e- in ¢-6éde, etc., and the 
augment e-. 


1 Note in sa@sam ‘equum aliquem’ the external agreement with eguom. 

* That the affix -éa should be 2d pers., while it is 3d in Aryan, does not 
signify, as the demonstrative was capable of either personal value; thus in 
Sk. the stem “@- is of any person at will (supra, p. 414). In Hebrew the 
demonstrative stems 4a (Ist pers.) and “ (2d pers.) are often interchanged 
(Bickell, §82, note). 
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We seem to have in Latin ce-dd (impv.) this reversed order. 
The impv. ce-do differs in no respect save the order from /a-ce 
(cf. supra, p. 435)- 

The developed personal pronouns in Hebrew lend themselves 
to interpretation as demonstratives. In Ist pers. ’é2d,z Bickell 
(§82, note) interprets @z- as prefix, and there is a briefer form 
‘ani. I would find az- (cf. Lat. mos) a variant of am- (supra, p. 
419), and -déyz reminds, in its guttural part, of Sk. ahém. Of 
the 2d pers. pron. Bickell (1. c.) says: “The true root of the 2d 
person is certainly fa to which az is prefixed.” I would see here 
a syncretic form, as Bickell does, warranted by the previous 
syncretism in the 1st person. 

There is known to be a considerable quantity of apparently 
common stem-material between the Semitic and Aryan families. 
They seem likewise to have some common methods of inflexion 
derived from agglutinative groups. My own ignorance of any 
Semitic language denies me the right to an opinion in regard to 
their ultimate kinship. That possibility seems to me not to be 


excluded. 
Lexincron, Va. EpwIn W. Fay. 


II1.—CRITICAL NOTES ON PLATO’S LAWS, IV-VI. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


The following notes on Plato’s Laws, IV-VI, were prompted 
by my friend Mr. Conybeare’s study of the Armenian version, 
the results of which he communicated to this Journal (XIV 335 
foll.; XV 31 foll.). Mr. Conybeare, when he has completed and 
published the collation of the last six books of the Laws, will 
deal with the general question of the relative value of Gregory 
Magister’s translation, Ficino’s translation, the Paris MS and the 
Apographa. It was my object to try to strengthen from internal 
evidence his confidence in the value of the Armenian text, and in 
pursuing this object I have often been led to disagree with him as 
to details, and I have also been led to offer somewhat too many 
conjectures of my own. No other material but Schanz’s text and 
Conybeare’s collations has been accessible to me. 


Boox IV. 


P. 98, 1 xal xarotxtopds airs. This is probably right. Bad- 
ham’s suggestion, xar’ olxpéy adrfs, is certainly wrong. A city 
may be named after local gods, rivers, wells, etc., ov it may get 
its name from the circumstances of its foundation. If any change 
is necessary, owing to the construction, I would suggest xaswoin é 
It is highly improbable that the words rip 
gnpny are an interpolation, as Schanz thinks. 

P. 98, 10. I do not think that Ficino’s rendering implies xar’ 
args, the reading of Arm. and Eusebius, for why should he then 
have added prope? He cannot have referred airjs to the city. 
His rendering gives the sense of the Paris MS: xara ratra airis 
(xara ravra = prope, airis = mare illud). 

P. 99, 3 Oaddrrns, cxediv Scov. The divergence in the Armenian 
is doubtless due to a difference in punctuation, as Mr. Conybeare 
points out, and this punctuation is right, for cxedd» goes with 
éyyorepov rather than with ciAmevorépav. It would be better if 
there were no comma at all. The received punctuation in Plato, 
and especially in the Laws, is often most trying to the reader. 

P. 100, 32. For read 
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P. 101, 19. The mddrcov xai duvdues of the Armenian suggests 
that we should restore ai da ra vavrixa vixat duydues (Cp. 
the phrase vixn+xai xpdros mod¢uov). If vixas dmodidéaow is objec- 
tionable (as I do not think it is), the text as it stands is more so. 

P. 102, 29. There should be no stop after eiciv. Below, in 
line 34, should not yiyrnra be bracketed ? 

P. 104,1. Here the ceopay of the Armenian must be regarded 
as a corruption, but it rightly omits «ai. We should read domay 
The last word only occurs in late Greek, but I see no reason why 
Plato should not have used it. I question if dxatpias can mean 
‘bad harvests,’ as Mr. Conybeare renders it. 

P. 104, 14. Are there any other instances of this construction 
of ovAdaBécbau with a dative? I should suggest here cai ofpov 
yap <xal> yetmdvos xvBepynrixyy i). 

P. 105, 1. In this passage, as given by Schanz, ép6as surely 
goes with mapov da rixyns. The Armenian, épdaca rd mapdv 
airod da rvxns tH Téxvn, Can scarcely be right (but cp. L. and S., 
S. V. dp6éw), but it suggests that Plato wrote dpéas mapév dia 
roxns tH Téxvy, and that some one who took épéas wrongly with 
wrote ri, and for rp réxvp interpolated ris réyyns dv pdvov 
émbdéo. The active émédciv seems to occur nowhere else in Plato 
or his contemporaries, if I may trust L. and S. 

P. 105, 11-13. Ficino’s rendering does not seem to me to 
support, as Mr. Conybeare claims, the Armenian, but rather 
Schanz’s text. I must say I should prefer to read ri pera rovro 
dy dpOas Exew Td Tov vopobérov dpa rovro ; 

P, 105, 19. Surely the ywux7 roavrn of Arm. is an interpolated 
reading introduced to escape from the difficulty of r9 rvpavvoupevy 
suspect that rvpavvovpéry was originally an adscript to 
Sedos elvai x, and that it found its way into the text where it now 
stands, yvxy being afterwards added. In this case we should 
read simply xai viv rotro évveréobw; but, of course, xal viv 
Wuxn Evverécbw would give a good sense. 

P. 107, 33. As an alternative to Mr. Conybeare’s éravavedonra 
I would suggest édv more yj madw pvow. 

P. 108,12. més, certainly seems a ‘nasty one’ for the Athenian, 
and can only be vindicated by the exclusion of ciep yévorro 3 
Aéyouev. It is probable that we should read on after paxp¢, 


peda 8€ Tras. 
P. 108, 27. y’ és mov would perhaps be an improvement. 
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P. 109, 2-3. I question if ms can be used as Mr. Conybeare 
suggests. We should require mm. Perhaps we should read now 
= ‘in some things.’ rvpavvovpéry is an interpolated reading. 

P. 109, 17 we should seemingly read rov roovrev, and p. 110, 11 


Oetorépov tov. 

P. 110, 12-13. The punctuation seems at fault here. Read 
motpmviots, kai Sowy elow ayéAat ov 

P. 110, 16. If we read rot yévovs, as I think we should, rot 
yévous dpewor jpay goes together, and we understand yévos rd before 
datpover. 

P. 111, 2. Instead of excluding voojparn, I should for write 
kal aypio. 

P. 111, 15. The Armenian and Ficino prove beyond doubt 
that rairy deiv is an interpolation; but if the Armenian translator 
did read é m dy for #ris av, his text was to this extent interpolated 
also. The passage is perfectly intelligible if we simply exclude 
ravry deiv, and Ficino renders it so. ravry dev was interpolated by 
some one who did not understand the construction, which is 
perfectly normal, and = dada mpos rips wodtreias 
Eupdépor, Srws 

P. 111, 26. Perhaps it would be better to adhere to the view 
that the Armenian translator mever paraphrases, but here, as 
elsewhere, reproduces an interpolated reading of his Greek text, 
i, €. éavrod 

P.112,8-9. There is nothing wrong here,as Badham suggests, 
but p. 82, 16 we should read xat <&:xaiav> xara ghiow. There, if 
& had fallen out in an uncial text, as it well may have done, «ai dy 
would certainly have been banished afterwards. 

P. 112, 18. It would be more correct perhaps to say that pyre 
airois was missing both in Ficino’s text and in that of the 
Armenian translator. 

P. 112, 30. dyer, Schultheis’ correction for dea, is not likely 
to be right. The preceding xai shows that we require an adjective 
or participle opposed to rois reOeiot, €. g. rav Oeréwy OF 
(sc. 

P. 114, 31-115, 2 BéAn Kai olov Trois BéAcow Ehects ra 
dy Neydpeva SpOsrara pépor’ dv; For aérov the Arm. has but 
avrot (= rod oxomov) is right, and was read by Ficino. For 
épOsrara we should read either cidirara gépor’ dy OF 
épOérara éduxvoiro dv—probably the latter, as it cannot be said that 
an Schanz’s depdpeva for is a move in the 
wrong direction. 
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P. 115, 27-28 rekeurnodvroy dé xrA. One cannot digest the grammar 
of this sentence even with ray dyxov, and is weak 
after a series of imperatives (di—ypy). The whole long sentence 
from yovéwy d¢ pera raira (1. 10) to dapepdrras (1. 27) is 
a statement of the riyai yovéov. We require xaddiorn 
after reXevrnodvray 8€ yovéwy, to keep us awake to this word rip, 
which is taken up again, so keenly and with direct reference to 
this passage, at the beginning of book V. In the present passage 
rt may have fallen out very easily between xadAiorn and pyre, and 
in this loss lies the secret of the unsatisfactory grammar. The 
sentence perhaps stood rady ty cwdppoveordry Odnrew KadXdiory 
ryzy, and if rey fell out we can understand how 4 cadpovecrarn 
xadXiorn was written for r7 cwdpoveotdry Odnrew Kaddiorn. Below, 
1. 30, it is worthy of remark that the false reading rovs yevynras was 
deliberately introduced by some one who understood ériéecay as 
= @6anrov, a sense which came to be almost the exclusive sense of 
riOnu in later Greek. It may be well for me to state for the sake 
of clearness that I understand Schanz’s text pyre imepaipovra— 
éridecay as equalling dyxoy pérpov, and I do not see how it helps 


the grammar. Possibly it might be better to exclude ragy per 9 
codppoveorarn (we would expect rather  perpiwrdtn; Cp. p. 118) as 
an interpolation due to the loss of ry, and to read redeurnodvrey 
8¢ yovéwy KadXiorn tin pyre imepaiporra tov ciOcopévoy <Oanrew> 


pyr’ dy of mporaropes trois yevyntais éribecar. 

P. 116, 3. If the Armenian is here to be trusted, rapeyduevor is 
either an interpolation or represents rév ofyouevev, which a trans- 
lator might have rendered by airéy, as we have ray rédos éyévrev 
and rois xexunxdow just above and below, 

P. 116, 4. For re, banished by Ast, some particle is ented, 
and én would give good sense. 

P. 116, 8 & 8 «rk. Cp. pp. 127-8. There can be no doubt 
about 6eav. Perhaps we should read éyAjpara and exclude 
évumdvray rovrevy. Then dca usque ad dmAjpara would be simply a 
second thought for gévovs. In line 12 there is no lacuna. It is 
surely good Greek to say mpds gidous det mpdrrew 6 vépos meibwv 
rovs moXiras méAww evdaipova aroreXei. 

P. 116, 18. Mr. Conybeare’s note requires explanation. Does 
not de?ywa mean a pattern, and how could Ficino have rendered it 
otherwise than by ‘exemplum’? For &egedddvra, in line 20, I 
would rather read dacagpjoavra, or some similar word. 

P. 116, 30-117, 2. The omission of es rs by the Armenian 
may help to restore the context here. One can get no sequence 
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out of the passage as it stands in Schanz. The sense required is 
as follows: ra roivuy 8) AexOévra ri wor mpovpyou Bpav 
by yap dy rapawy pi) adpais Wuyais jpeporepov dain dv axovew 
riv evpeveotépav. This is, of course, only verdi gratia, and a para- - 
phrase in English will be more instructive. “What precedes 
is of some service to the voyodérns in making the citizens ebmredé- 
orepo; for in order that the citizens may be eimadeis, they must be 
well disposed to the vouodérns; so that (dere x«ri., 1. 2) if he has 
made them better disposed towards him by what precedes, he 
has gained a great advantage.” In p. 117, |. 3 I would read 
dmeipyaora. In the text as it stands dep gnoiv Vermehren) 
has no point. Plato then goes on to demonstrate that as the 
doctor will have more chance of making his patient adopt his 
treatment and be cured, if he first makes him his friend (p. 119, 
24) by taking him into his confidence and showing him some- 
thing of his theory; so the lawgiver will not be able to tame the 
citizens to listen to and obey his laws unless he makes them well 
disposed by expounding his theory. Cp. p. 122, 23. 

P. 118, 13. avri is, according to Schanz, the reading of the 
Paris MS. As Mr. Conybeare says, it is absurd to suspect ¢y r¢ 
Which responds to év r@ (1.7). To take d:axedevorro as 
passive does not, I think, improve matters. airj is necessary. 
After ad I should insert <i, i. e. 8’ ad res Kal mévns dvnp 
(sc. xaraded (dy émawvoiny). 

P. 118, 26, 27 4 xaOdmep larpés ris? and line 29 éxarépwv? 

P. 119, 6. 38 must be wrong; perhaps oide. 

P. 120, 2. We should probably cut out the wém after médrcov, 
reading x. riv mepi yer. médewv x. t. This position 
of mparnv, given by the Arm., is certainly the right one. 

P. 121,6. I do not see why r@ pie 16 opxpérarov should be 
banished. The sense is ‘double in length at the least.’ 

Surely from xadés (18) to Bia (line 30) belongs to Clinias (cp. 
ind rovde (fort. ind cot?), p. 122, 22). Karas & M. is quite 
inadequate as an answer to Megillus. 


Book V. 


P. 124, 15. ép0as should be excluded. The substitution of 
vx) for rp in the next line vindicates the grammar at the 
expense of the sense. If the Armenian represents Ociov yap 
(sc. 9 it may suggest something, e. g. yap 
Anyhow, rigor is probably right, and by this means we 
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may bejenabled to get rid of the difficulty about adr below, 
which grammatically means repay. 

P. 126, 4. It would be difficult for a translator to avoid 
expressing ab eis before dmocyifecOa, even if he did not find it 
in his text. It would require stronger evidence to compel us to 
adopt a reading on the face of it so unidiomatic as Stobaeus’ 


Tey perv. 

P, 129, 8. If we read divara, then pdvov Exew 
must be explanatory of érawov, or rather of the imperative or 
protreptic sense implicit in the érawos of the lawgiver. Is this, 
however, possible? The words cannot depend on ypj, as this 
dislocates the sentence at xai doa. The pi dvuvdpevor, two lines 
below, is also against the Armenian Version. I should suggest 
éxrnrar, <ra> duvara py povoy abrov éxew <deiv> adda 
peradiddva. Here, of course, ra dvvara = ra duvard perididocba. 

P. 131, 3-12. Following in this passage the Armenian, which, 
obviously, is from an uninterpolated text, I should write the 
whole as follows: mapayyéAXew wavti mavr’ avdpa <add\w> 
(ita Badham) meptydpecay macay mepimduviay edoyn- 
poveiy «ard Te evrpayias iorayévov tov Saipovos éxdot@ Kai 
Grvxias, oloy mpds kai dvavrn avOiordpevoy <év> 
édmifew 3’ det rois y’ dyaboics <Spor>a 
dvti petdvav éAdrrovs moocey, tov ad viv émi 
rd BéAriov peraBodds, ra <3é> évavria (i. ra Kai ra Bedriova) 
del mdvrev (i. rav mévov kai mapdvrwv meps- 
yernoecOat per roxns. Sdws Cannot stand where Mr. Cony- 
beare puts it. 

P. 131, 7. I replace dv@éicrdyevov. The sense I understand is: 
“Every single citizen and the city as a whole should bid each 
man carry himself nobly, suppressing his feelings of exultation or 
dejection, whether his luck be good or ill, as if he were standing 
in the ranks and facing enemies who held a steep hill.” 

P. 132, 2. mapa piow is an interpolation. 

P. 132, 12. If the Armenian is right in omitting mpés, we 
should read BovAjcewy, but its position seems awkward. However, 
it improves the sense. 

P. 132, 19-26. I cannot understand exactly from Schanz how 
Badham dealt with this passage. I should suggest év 6 8’ aé Bio 
loopporet xadrep év trois mpdober dei idia vopiferOa, dvicoppétav 
Biay os per imepBddrXovra hiro [Bovdrdueba] rav 3 ad 
rois ¢xOpois [ov BovAcpeba]* mavras d¢ (ita Badham) rods Biovs os 
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év rovros évdedepévor [xai] dei (ita Badham) 
BovddcucBa. 

P, 132,27. Perhaps rives xai Biot, dvrep dei mpoehcpevor 
<éva>, BovAnrédy re éxovctovy dBovAnrdv re «iddéra (vel 
eis vépov ragduevov, dirov dua xal eri. 
Cp. p. 155, 2 ff. 

P. 133,25. We should probably read 3) 6 rod dxoddorov 
(Sc. eAdrrova dudérepa xal The looseness of 
this whole passage is owing to the fact that the iyewds Bios was 
introduced as an after-thought. The only alternative is to exclude 
6 3) ca&ppev tov dx., With Cornarius; but it is difficult to see why it 
should have been interpolated. 

P. 134, 12. éy rois rpéros is right. It means ‘in their behavior,’ 
and is not a technical word.. Ast’s év rais orpogais is out of the 
question. BeBatérnra é€v trois corresponds to émetxeia revi 
dxaia, and if orpopat means ‘the turns of the shuttle,’ what is the 
point of saying that the upright threads (crjpoves) are BéBara ¢v 
rais otpopais. The point of the contrast is that they are fixed. 
The similitude of warp and woof suggests itself to Plato as 
regards laws and the administration of laws. The context is 
very difficult to follow as the passage stands in Schanz, for we 
are led to suppose that Plato had transferred his similitude of the 
warp and woof to the peydda dpyal and opexpal—a quite unjusti- 
fiable transition in thought, and indeed impossible. Cp. p. 159. 
The evidence of the texts, however (Stobaeus and the Paris MS), 
tends to show that from é6e» (1. 13) onwards the passage originally 
stood thus: d6ev 8) rods ras dpyas év rais médcow apgovras dei diaxpi- 
veoOai tiva kal trols <peyddas cal rods> opexpds 
The loss of peyddas cai rods would certainly have caused cpixpas to 
be changed to cyixpa. We must regard the opxpa of the Paris 
MS as an error of its copyist, since its peydAas for ras is an inter- 
polation prompted by cpxpas. hangs on to émeixeia dixaia. 
Has the Armenian peyddas or ras? This should have been noted. 

P. 135, 20 rovrous vdonud rt médews éumeduxds, ty dmaddayp 
einpias Svopa xrh.? 

P. 136, 12-14 fis dei... imdpyew? and below, in line 16, the 
Armenian deouévous suggests Satouévovs, On which veyopuévovs may be 
a gloss; but no exception can be taken to vepopévous. Cp. p. 140, 
13; 142, 3. 

P. 137, 18-23 ys pev xrA. This sentence is very unsatisfactory 
as it stands in Schanz, as the opposition of yis pév and drove dé 
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is disturbing to the logic. I should suggest yj pév dméon... 
mpoode <8 rovs mpooxmpous xrh. 
P. 137, 25. For tva mepaivnra: I should suggest xai. 
P. 138, 4. The omission of mas by the Armenian perhaps 
implies that we should read od pév 89 odd’ eis eis mdavra, Which would 


be more sensible. 

P, 138, 19, 20. The first meicavres, rightly excluded by Her- 
mann, probably represents a marginal correction, meoéévres. 
metaOévres d¢ Ovoias «rd. is certainly required, as the subject of 
what follows is reves, NOt Adyor. 

P. 139, 11 devrépws dv. Unless Badham’s correction is accepted, 
it is absolutely necessary to write devrépws dv <bde>. 

P. 140, 8. There can be little doubt but that the Armenian is 
interpolated here, but its interpolations point to an old dislocation 
of the passage. I should suggest jy viv jpeis 
ripp | Sevrépa odca, cin ye dv, yevouévn mas, GBavacias éyyvrara, 
From devrépa odca the Armenian makes 7 re pia xai 
Sevrépa cipnra; from the same words the Paris MS makes xai pia 
deurépws. As the words are differently placed in the two sources, 
we must suppose that in their common source they were written 
in the margin in a corrupt form, e. g. 7 re pia Sevrépws with an 
additional marginal conjecture of xai for re. This was 
substituted for 7 re in the Paris text and inserted after ia in the 
Armenian, thus causing the interpolations of the latter. Among 
these I reckon the transposition of rpirny dé xrA. It is perhaps 
improper to form such elaborate hypotheses in matters of textual 
criticism, but they may at least suggest something simpler and 
better, but beyond my wits. 

P. 140, 19 ff. We should read r@ kai cai The 
first xai at least, omitted by the Armenian, is urgently required. 
Mr. C.’s vopiferda is admirable in the sense of ‘is supposed to be 
the property of,’ but some word nearer to yeyovéva: is required. If 
one had only yeyoreva: to deal with, I should suggest 6vnrov dvra 
yewpyeiy. The Armenian clearly shows that radra 8 dsavon- 
para is an interpolation, and a plausible compromise would be to 
read Oynriv dvra yewpyeiv cai vopifery ra mepixrdA. The passage 
from rarpidos onwards would then be thus rendered: “And as the 
land is his fatherland, he must cherish it more than children 
cherish their mother, because he is a mortal, and the land which 
he tills is a goddess and his mistress, and to the gods and 
demons who dwell in it he pays divine honors.” The goddess 
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Ge (= Xépa) is distinguished from the é¢yyadpio deci. The remedy 
of this passage depends upon one’s grasping this. Both together 
make the mavres Oeoi of p. 142, 9. 

P, 140, 29 dy pddvora n pidov? 

P. 140, 30 xai Oeparevriy yévous médkews. The Armenian 
and Ficino transfer xat ré\eas, and it is intolerable where it stands 
in Schanz’s text. I should regard xai méd\ews as a marginal sugges- 
tion in the archetype due to a «cai twice written, i. €. beady Kai xal 
yévous. Certainly we are better without it. 

P. 141, 15. Schanz’s dmavras is surely wrong. It is better to 
suppose a lacuna after g. <Kai matdsal> 
mept veous dia Adyor vovOerntixay Svvavrat 

P. 141, 23. The Armenian seems to be derived from xia pera 
karaxAvopod vécous POopas, which is possible. Cer- 
tainly there is an awkwardness about the Paris reading, and 
Oopas would be an improvement for ¢@6opa. It is a matter of 
taste how we restore the passage. 

P. 141, 25 mapepBddr\ew. This is, of course, the official word, 
but there is no reason why Plato should not have written imep- 
here. The is an alternative to the éxroum), and 
imexréurew at least is a familiar word. 

P. 143, I maow évdera olxerav? 

P. 143, 33. The Armenian seems to point to ra duvara 
ei Bovdorro paraias Bovdnoecw dy émyepor. If xai were added 
in the margin of the original MS, it may have been in the one 
case lost, in the other misplaced’ and corrupted to xai ev. Its 
‘omission in the one case would account for the reconstruction of 
the sentence with oir’ 4v—oir’ a. 

P. 144,17. Read, following the Armenian, 6 8 ot« drav 
pedodrds, <drav py rére wore Kai mayxaxos. dyabds 
«rh. 4 

P. 145, 31 ff We should possibly write ¢» dpyais re kal 
elogopais dtavopais ris agias Exacrot excluding ras 
te Kai dpyas (p. 146, 3). 

P. 147, 21 ry ris odoias ica? 

P. 148, 11. The correction xpi 3’ ¢émavadapBdvew seems almost 
certain. 

P. 149, 33. For oix« eiciv we should probably write g@ice: «iow 
or dvceow 

P. 150, 4. Plato probably wrote &’ airiy riv yijv dvadk- 
8otcay. The loss of yj» would have caused the insertion of é« rijs 


| 
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Boox VI. 


As Mr. C. says, by some chance the Armenian is here of less 
apparent value. 

P. 151, 1 ff. I should write gpyou, r@ médw ed mapeoxevacpére (ita 
Badham), dpyas dvemrndciovs <ei> émornoa (ita Ast). It is pos- 
sible, but unlikely, that the words the Armenian omits (rois— 
mdéov) are an interpolation. Ifso, we must read émorjoa, <rav> 
ed reOévrwy odx yéAws and suppose that the interpolation was 
caused by the false reading mapecxevaopévny on the one hand, and 
by the loss of réy on the other. 

P. 155, 31. Here, following the Armenian and Hermann, we 
should write dy ris irepBas éB8ounxovra rovros 
Tois €rect Tois Gpyovet THy THAcKaUTHY apxny as 

P. 158, 26. I should write éxdorore for éxarépos (Cp. p. 147, 15). 
Then it is not necessary to suppose a lacuna. Cp. p. 159, 2. 

P. 160, 24. I cannot see the difficulty in ols We 
must construe rois Geois, ois. 

P. 161, 12. We should possibly write rpis 8¢ rpeis, which would 
make the process clearer. The genuine text in this case is rpis 8é 
with rpeis added in the margin. Into the Armenian text, the Paris 
text and Stobaeus rpeis was wrongly introduced as a correction of 
tps in line 11. It was also substituted for rpis in line 12 by the 
Paris text and Stobaeus. The Armenian avoided this last error. 

P. 163, 3. Possibly rorifovea for The difficulty below 
lies in the conjunctives roaow, xoopoot, which depend on nothing, 
as they cannot possibly depend on és d (1. 1). We want 
moirwoay, xoopeirwoarv. The sentence is much helped by the 
insertion of # between Spas and ¢ (1. 9). 

P. 164, 24-27 pi) <d€> rois adrois évexéabw [vdpors] 
mreion trav v. <mpis ro> ras Trav véwy apyas ? 

P. 166, 1 duvarovs [re] [kat] cyodd{ovras. 

P. 166, 5. Perhaps Ajéw is more likely to have fallen out here 
than xpiow; but cp. p. 167, 29, where, however, I should be 
inclined to substitute Ajgéw for xpiow. 

P. 166, 11. Perhaps déxa wv. 

P. 167, 2 doxyoewv. The MS has olxyoewr. 1 have no doubt but 
that Plato wrote 

P. 167, 5. dycviay is scarcely possible. Read ra yupvend. 

P. 167,13. For yeyvoudry povorxy read povorxis 
goes with dpyorras. 

P. 167, 17 eoaywyeis re elvai—drodidors. This I do not under- 
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stand. I should write eicaywyevs ye evar rois didxprow 
eis amodidovs. Cp. line 30 eis rods xptras—riy xpiow, words 
for the exclusion of which I see no reason. 

P. 168, 19. For guepov one should surely read 

P. 168, 27. I doubt aS cata dre 
with xaftordvra and refers to the efforts of the voyodérns to find the 
best man. If the Armenian translator really renders xai dpeordy eva 
for aipeOjva, this suggests the substitution for xadés aipedjvat of Agora 
cai dpiora. I understand rév péAdovra as the object of xaftordvra. 
The vopobérns is, of course, the subject of dpgacéa. Cp. p. 170, 13. 

P. 171, 19. vopodérnors should certainly be written for véper 
ééois. I cannot understand the conjecture #3’ d\e for the 
Armenian jdoxdv. In lines 20-21 the Paris reading seems to me 
to be right. If we read we should want repipevéra. 
Plato is very reserved in this passage. 

P. 173, 28 ff. I should prefer to exclude égyoy in line 30 and 
omovdy in line 34. In line 36 there should be no comma after 
médews, and 4 (p. 174, line 1) should be retained. édews dvdorarov 
yiyverOau and tiv are two different things. 

P. 179, 9 ff. «ai mpds rovros (Il. 11) is certainly wrong. We 
should begin a new sentence with dua 8 (1. 9); the words cxedi-— 
are a parenthesis. Then for xai rpis rovros read mpds roiro. 
The Armenian may. have had xai mpds rovro. 

P. 179, 26. The Armenian seems to point to 6eds ds as the 
right reading. 

P. 179, 29 olov <veorriay eis> veorrav éyyévynow 

P. 181, 16 ff. dpdov ds SvoKoddy 7d Opéupa dvOpwros mpds 
rd elvai re cai yiyveoOat xara tiv dvayxaiay rd 
SovdAdy re Epyp Stopi{erOar xai eAevOepov Kal deowdrnv ed xepés. 
On this supposition the Armenian ré «icda is an interpolation 
which took the place of the transposed words. 

P. 182, 3 mdéov 8€ abrév rpopi Krad. ? 

P. 183, 8. I cannot understand how i&piyara is to be construed. 
Possibly <@ewpotvres> Oedv idpipara. The other law-courts are to 
be next the temples; zz the temples (éy rovras) are to be the 
courts which try for murder and other capital offences. 

P. 183, 16. For éxméurew I should write éxmépromer. 

P. 185, 10. The Paris MS seems here to derive from a text 
which had dvOpamoas aropias. 

P. 188, 31. It is more probable that of dropped out before 


jvixa than that eis dropped out after ddixdpeda. 
Carymnos, Turkey. W. R. Paton. 
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IIl.—THE VERSIFICATION OF THE OLD ENGLISH 
POEM PHOENIX. 


The following investigation is based on the researches of 
Sievers, Paul-Braune’s Beitrage, vols. X and XII. The text of 
the Phoenix used is that edited by Bright in his Anglo-Saxon 
Reader. 


I.—THE STRUCTURE OF THE SECOND HEMISTICH. 
A.—Normal type + X | + X (Beitr. X 222). 


1.+X|+ xX foldan stencum 8; wealdas gréne 13; twelfum 
hérra 28; 45, 50, 64, 73, 74, 78, 87, 90, 94, 95, IOI, 102, 103, 105, 
II5, 118, 119, 120, 126, 127, 150, I51, 153, 154, 156, 163, 165, 169, 
172, 177, 183, 184, 186, 198, 200, 202, 205, 206, 207, 209, 224, 231, 
233, 241, 243, 244, 249, 251, 254, 256, 264, 266, 271, 272, 275, 276, 
286, 290, 293, 300, 306, 316, 320, 325, 326, 336, 338, 341, 349, 351, 
353» 359» 361, 376, 378, 382, 388, 399, 407, 416, 422, 423, 429, 436, 
438, 442, 444, 446, 449, 452, 453, 456, 469, 470, 476, 479, 482, 497, 
498, 499, 507, 510, 511, 512, 515, 518, 519, 531, 535» 539) 54% 544, 
546, 559, 564, 569, 575, 577, 582, 587, 589, 591, 595, 600, 602, 611, 
618, 625, 628, 639, 643, 648, 657; with correction of quantity: 85, 
232, and 307 (feger, Beitr. X 499); syncopated forms: 79, 521, 
and 592 (halges, mongum, hrémge, Beitr. X 459); total, 142. 

2. In the Phoenix the second part of a compound is rare in the 
thesis, but is more frequent than in the Beowulf. Examples are: 
&ghwylc wille 164; forweard hiwe 291 ; eardwic niwe 431 ; néobed 
céose 553; with -/ic: sellic glenget 606; with the second part of 
a compound in the second thesis: éce weordmynd 636; total, 6. 

3. YX X|+xX epelast londa 2; 93, 187, 190, 215, 352, 384, 
387, 406, 464, 471, 493, 500, 586, 604, 626, 631, 649, 660; with 
correction of quantity: 182 (fger, Beitr. X 499); compound in 
the first foot: mereflod peahte 42; syncopated form: 170 (mgn- 
gum); total, 22. 

4. +X|zXX songe lofiad 337; 474, 478, 481, 596, 641. All 
these weak verbs are of the second class, excepting 596, which 
belongs to the first class; total, 6. 
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5. Resolution of both arses does not occur in the Phoenix. 

6.+xXX|+xX a*. mongum gefére 4'; 7,'11,' 27,' 63, 109, 122, 
124, 125,' 133, 140,' 146, 152, 162,' 176, 188, 227, 230,’ 269," 273," 
284, 294,' 295, 302, 310,' 318, 322, 334,' 339, 392, 419, 421,' 428," 
473, 486,’ 490," 495, 527,' 538, 555, 562, 576, 580,’ 585, 601,’ 
609, 624, 653'; with possible elision: 143, 566; syncopated 
forms: 71,' 155 (gehongne, geblowne, Beitr. X 459); 

a’, westmas né dréosad 34'; 60,’ 134,' 191,' 193, 278, 297,' 324, 
345, 364, 367,' 386, 430, 475, 494,' 523,' 542,' 584, 608; with 
possible elision: 123, 467; 

a’. lond béod gefreetwad 116'; 228, 279,' 368; with two enclitics 
in the thesis: lif bid on siée 220; fyr bid on tihte 525; total, 80. 

4. Twice a compound is found in the first foot: sunbearo lixed 
33; willsele stymed 213 (both may belong to E +\X| +x, Beitr. 
X 250, n. 1); 

c. worn efter ddrum 343; 434, 651; total, 5. 

7. 2XXX|+X ezxpele sé Wyrhta 9; 37,' 145,’ 331, 340; 
total, 5. 

8. +X X|uXxX lacan tdgedere 225'; telgan gehladene 76'; 
488,' 593'; georne bewitigan 92, 650; with probable elision: 132; 
total, 7. 

~XXX|+X_ beorgas né muntas 21; 96, 265; total, 3. 

12. +>|“X edgeong wesed 373; lig eal piged 505; héahseld 
Godes 619; total, 3. 

13 and 14. Shortening of the first foot, and dissyllabic final 
thesis do not occur. 

15. X|+X|+X sum blacum splottum 296; 372; 

X|zxXX|+X et basa gehwylcum 110; 

X X X|+X_ sé fugel is on hiwe 311; total, 4. 

An hypermetrical type: « X | +X X|+X_ sé pa moldan gesette 
10 (Beitr. XII 463, 7 4). 

Total number of verses of A (including 10), 283. 


B.—Normal type X +| X + (Beitr. X 236). 
1. In the Phoenix, as in the Beowulf, this type is rarer than A, 
and dissyllabic initial thesis is the most usual form. 
2,X+|xX= né fyres blest 15; né winterscir 18; swa hér 
mid Os 23; 77, 100, 112, 238, 261, 317, 323, 375» 385, 513, 549 
572, 583, 622, 652, 662, 588 (byrg, Beitr. X 478, n. 1); total, 20. 


! The second syllable is long. 


| 
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3. XZX|X + né welan onsyn 55. 

xX +|XyX néhrimes dryre 16; 47, 53, 196, 212, 245, 557; 439, 
556 (setl, fedm, Beitr. X 480) ; total, 9. 

XzX|XzxX né heleda stefn 135 (stefn, Beitr. X 480). 

4.XX-+|xX-< nis sé foldan scéat 3; ac pa béamas 4 35; swa 
him God bibéad 36; 41, 52, 58, 81, 98, 99, 117, 131, 142, 147, 158, 
159, 161, 167, 173, 180, 192, 203, 208, 211, 221, 226, 236, 248, 250, 
253, 255, 268, 277, 282, 283, 288, 289, 301, 305, 330, 335, 342, 363, 
369, 379, 383, 390, 391, 394, 396, 397, 398, 400, 40I, 404, 417, 418, 
427, 440, 445, 447, 450, 462. 463, 465, 468, 489, 526, 532, 551, 579, 
599, 613, 642; with possible elision: 235, 252; 25 (correction of 
quantity, hléona®, Beitr. X 502); total, 76. 

5: X XZX|X-+_ is pat zpele lgnd 20; ac sé epela feld 26; pa 
sé zpela wong 43; p&r ne waniad 6 72; ponne duguda wyn 348, 
443, 457, 509, 524, 528, 541, 565, 617; total, 13. 

xX X+|XyxX Zr pes béacnes cyme 107; hwonne swegles 
tapur 114; swa sé haswa fugel 121; 139, 174, 259, 263, 374, 420, 
426, 466, 472, 484, 537, 560, 574, 629, 644; 487 (fet’m); 496 
(probable syncope, Beitr. X 459); total, 20. 

Resolution of both arses: him sé ztela Cyning 614. 

6. X XX ac hé afyrred is 5; ne meg rén né snaw 
14; of pzre moldan tyrf 66; pet hé braican mét 148; 179, 
239, 246, 262, 280, 309, 356, 411, 480, 536, 548, 638, 640; with 
possible elision: 274, 321, 654; 633 (byrg, Beitr. X 478, n. 1); 
total, 21. 

7. XX XzX|X+ ponne sé zxbeling bid 354; pe him to heof- 
onum bid 656; with possible elision: 281, 405; 666 (byrg); 
total, 5. 

xX X X+|XzxX mid pam sé wilda 529. 

8. XX XX X= ponne hé of gréote his 267. 

g. A thesis of five syllables does not occur. 

Dissyllabic thesis in the second foot: 

10. X «|X X + néwedra gebregd 57; and symle swa oft 108 ; 
136, 138, 160, 185, 451, 460, 581, 615; total, ro. 

xX +|X and priwa ascaeced 144 (elision?). Not so rare 
as in Beowulf. 

11. XX+|XX<=_ pe hér beorhte mid ds 31; is pet Péodnes 
gebod 68 ; pet onwended ne bid 82; ofer foldan gescdp 197; 360, 
389, 413, 448, 454, 503, 534, 561, 594, 607; ponne anra gehwylc 
522 (elision?); total, 15. 

XxX +|X per hi Dryhtne to giefe 658. 
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12, XXX+|XX-< sé hit on frympe gescéop 84; pet hé bid 
westmum gelic 237; pet him gefylgan ne mzg 347; total, 3. 

13 and 14. A thesis of four or five syllables in the first foot 
does not occur in the Phoenix. 

15. A middle thesis of three syllables does not occur. 

16. The second part of a compound is not found in the thesis. 

Total number of verses of B, 199. 


C.—Normal type X +| +X (Beitr. X 243). 


1. A peculiarity of this type in the Phoenix, as well as in the 
Beowulf, is to shorten the second foot to’X. Dissyllabic thesis 
in the first foot is also here the most frequent. 

2.X+|+X né sincaldu 17; pet tirfeeste 69; on mearmstane 
333; onfon mote 433; td fréan geardum 578; total, 5. 

3. XzX|+X onhliden weorpad 49; né swanes fedre 137; and 
welan néotan 149; and wudubléda 194; biseted weorded 304; 
314, 315, 412, 425, 461, 502, 530, 545, 573, 597, 610, 665; with 
correction of quantity: 218 (Fenix, Beitr. X 499), 646 (ibid.); 
total, 19. 

xX and Heofoncyninges 616. 

Resolution of the second arsis alone does not occur. 

4. X X +| +X, as in Beowulf much more frequent than mono- 
syllabic initial thesis: @r pon edwenden 40; ac pr wretlice 75; 
zt pam zspringe 104; 157, 201, 240, 287, 298, 299, 350, 357, 371, 
402, 435, 441, 459, 491, 567, 637, 661, 663; 393 (zlmihtga, 
syncope, Beitr. X 459); total, 22. 

5. XX ZX|+X on gewritum cypad 30; under heofontunglum 
32; ne per weter feallep 61; 62, 65, 80, 89, 181, 204, 210, 229, 
247, 257, 260, 313, 332, 344, 358, 408, 409, 437, 458, 492, 520; 
with correction of quantity : 86 (Fenix); total, 25. 

6X on pone sélestan 395; mid hyra weld#dum 
543; total, 2. 

7. XX swa as gefreogum gléawe 29; pet hé in 
scade weardad 168 ; swa him zt fruman sette 328 ; swa ds gewritu 
secgad 655; with possible elision: 214, 234, 568; 410 (gyfl, Beitr. 
X 481); total, 8. ; 

8. X XX XzX|+X_ ponne #fre byre mgnnes 128 (elision ?). 

Initial thesis of five syllables, as in type B, is also wanting here. 

9. né stanclifu 22; né dunscrafu 24; wid fare 44; 
purh ést Godes 46; né sarwracu 54; né swar leger 56; on éast- 
wegum 113; 141, 171, 414, 483, 570; total, 12. 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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10. XX +|YX ac sé wong seomad 19; né him lig scedetd 39; 
ponne déatreced 48; zfter sundplegan 111; sidéan Héahcyning 
129; bid him néod micel 189; 199, 216, 219, 270, 292, 308, 403, 
415, 432, 485, 501, 504, 563, 612; with possible elision: 285, 365, 
366; correction of quantity: 86 (Fenix); types that may belong 
to B: n#fre brosniad 38; &r pon endige 83 (Beitr. X 247, 254) ; 
total, 26. 

11. XXX+|¥X né&#fre him déad sceded 88; hwXtre him eft 
cymed 222; sé pe him éad gifed 319; 08 pet sé Anhoga 346; 380, 
424, 554, 664; with possible elision: 1, 303, 508; total, 11. 

12 and 13 are rare inthe Beowulf and are entirely wanting in 
the Phoenix. 

14. No member of a compound is found in the thesis. 

Total number of verses of C, 132. 


D.—/Normal type +| +X X (Beitr. X 249). 
I, 

a. The syllable bearing the secondary stress is long. 

1. A compound in the second foot: feorh edniwe 223, 558; 
geong edniwe 258; lif edniwe 370; with resolution of the first 
arsis: sumes onlice 242; Cyning prymlice 514; Fader zlmihtig 
627; total, 7. 

2. Uncertain examples with «#- do not occur. 

3. A simple word in the second foot: present participle in 
-end-: manfremmendum 6; apl#dendra 178; prymsittendum 
623; ryhtfremmende 632; with resolution of the first arsis: hige 
weallende 477; pronominal adjective in -ig: cnysed Znigne 59. 

Other examples are: hréoh dnetted 217; ford dnetted 455; 
with resolution: Godes cgndelle 91; Bregu sélestan 620; 
total, ro. 

6. The syliable bearing the secondary stress is short. There 
is only once a certain example: Godes spelboda 571; other 
doubtful examples are: with weak verbs in the second foot: Gode 
lician 517; léo3 sgmnige 547; beald reordade 550; with resolu- 
tion in both feet: woruld statelode 130; the last four may belong 
to the type +| + X= (Beitr. X 254); total, 5. 

7- Anacrusis and expansion of the thesis, very rare in the 
Beowulf, are not found at all in the Phoenix. 
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II. +|+xs. 

8. +|~x= God ana wat 355; lif eft onféhd 533; lif eft onféeng 
645; these verses may belong to E +> x | < (Beitr. X 258, 259); 
with resolution of the secondary stress: twelf sijum hine 106 
(may belong to E += x | <, Beitr. X 257); total, 4. 

14. +|+X X= weore anra gehwes 598; but may have 
monosyllabic value (Beitr. X 480). 

15. Shortening of stress does not occur. 

An hypermetrical type: +X|2X|+>xX_ pa eart Feeder el- 
mihtig 630 (Beitr. XII 467, 2 a). 

Total number of verses of D (including 630), 28. 


E.—Normal type + X X | + (Beitr. X 262). 


2. The verse begins with a compound of three syllables, of 
which the second is long: wéatacen nan 51; westd#las on 97; 
onlicost péan 312; Godbearnes meaht 647 ; wynsumne stenc 659; 
total, 5. 

3. Resolution of the first arsis: lagufloda wynn 70; wuduhol- 
tum in 362; efenhléotre pus 621; total, 3. 


Resolution of the second arsis: tirmeahtig Cyning 175; mon- 
cynnes Fruma 377; resolution of both: 12; total, 3. 

4. The same form with the second syllable of the compound 
short: syrwara lond 166. 

5. A simple word of three syllables in the first foot: H#lende 
Crist 590; resolution of the first arsis does not occur; resolution 
of the second arsis: Scyppendes giefe 327; a short syllable 
bearing the secondary stress is rare: zpplede gold 506; Caseres 
lof 634; total, 4. 

6. The second foot composed of two independent words, rare 
in the Beowulf, is not found at all in the Phoenix. 

7. Those uncertain cases which may belong to D or E have 
been given above under D 8. 

8. Expansion of the first thesis is rare: séllicran gecynd 329; 
éadigra gehwylc 381; éadigra gehwam 603; sddfestra gedryht 
635; resolution of both arses: bearo ealne geondfarad 67; 
zpelstenca gehwone 195; total, 6. 

10. +X|XX-+ Rare in the Beowulf; in the Phoenix once: 
wel bid pam pe mot 516 (Beitr. X 267). 

Total number of verses of E, 23. 
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I].—THE STRUCTURE OF THE First HEMISTICH. 
A.—Normal type + X | + X (Beitr. X 271). 


1.+X|+X_ beorhte bléde 35; gréne stgndad 36'; Dryhtnes 
domes 48; lond geondlace 70; beorhtast bearwa 80; holt on 
hiwe 81; won gewited 99; sid bihealdan 114'; 116, 128,’ 130, 
142,' 157,' 158, 161, 162, 167,' 180, 185, 212, 214, 227,' 234, 238, 
240, 253, 257, 261,’ 263, 270, 272,' 277, 283, 302,’ 306, 308, 311, 
315, 323) 344, 352, 354, 355, 358,' 362,' 364,' 365,’ 373, 379, 396," 
402, 412,' 414, 420,' 425," 427, 432,' 438, 450,* 456, 458, 461, 466,' 
472,' 485,' 488, 492,' 496, 501, 504, 508,' 509,' 525, 599, 603," 610, 
612, 616, 626, 647, 665'; with correction of quantity : 92, 289, 303 
(gl@dum, gladost, gladum, Beitr. X 501); 330 (fg(er)ran, Beitr. 
X 499); total, 85. 

2. |+X_ wlitigum westmum 72; heofon and eorSan 131'; 
gumum td gliwe 139; dzges and nihtes 147'; wunad and weardat 
172; wlitig and wynsum 203; woruld geondwilited 211, 318; 
dugeta léasum 454'; 455, 478,' 483, 494, 578, 625, 664; with 
possible elision: 260, 332; 174 (Fenix, Beitr. X 499); total, ro. 

3. héah heofonum 521; léofne lofiad 561; 
geongra gylena 624; total, 3. 

4. Resolution of both arses: woruld gewlitigad 117. 

5. «XxX]|+xX_ Dissyllabic middle thesis with the first syllable 
short: wihte gewyrdan 19; stéape ne stondad 22; fre td ealdre 
40; yldu né yrmbdu 52; lyfte gebysgad 62'; 83, 124, 136, 150, 
216,' 237, 242, 259, 274, 301, 325,' 340,' 389, 418, 463, 479, 484, 
507, 528," 535, 55, 551, 562, 563, 576, 585, 590, 594, 605, 614, 
621, 627, 629, 635, 666, 672, 677; with possible elision: 121, 410, 
471, 477. 545, 601, 607, 659; total, 50. 

The same form with the first syllable of the thesis long: firum 
gefrége 3; bldstmum gebléwen 21; hlz#was né hlincas 25; blédum 
gehongen 38'; léaf under lyfte 39; beorht of pas bearwes 122; 
wonges mid willum 149; 179, 239, 285, 294, 309, 310. 313, 341, 
371, 380, 440, 459," 500, 523, 537, 560, 565, 579, 613, 637°; 250 
(winter may have monosyllabic value, Beitr. X 480); with 
syncope of the middle vowel: 350 (Beitr. X 459); total, 29. 

6. @ XX|+X worulde geweorde 41; wunad ungewyrded 
181; gomel efter géarum 258; zBelne td earde 346; 363, 460, 
543; 598 (elision?); 542 (stefn, Beitr. X 480); total, 9. 


* Signifies alliteration in the first foot; ~, crossed alliteration. 
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6. +XX|zXX_ wintres and sumeres 37'; hréoh under heofo- 
num 58; sylf in pam solere 204; byrgdon forbodene 404; manes 
amerede 633; héah ofer heofonum 641 ; total, 6. 

¢. niodoweard and ufeweard 299’; wunian in 
worulde 386; wlitig ofer weoredum 588 ; total, 3. 

7. +XXX|+xX_ wridad under wolcnum 27; bided swa ge- 
blowen 47; Sé sceal p€re sunnan 90; I11, 120, 140, 199, 405, 467, 
538, 604, 671; with possible elision: 1, 328, 619; total, 15. 

8. Resolution of the first arsis does not occur. 

+X healdad under heofonum 391 ; with possible 
elision: 14, 73, 129, 164, 319, 541; total, 7. 

Resolution of both arses is not found. 

9. A thesis of more than three syllables is wanting. _, 

10. In this type in the Phoenix, as well as in the Beowulf, 
anacrusis is rare: 

a X|+xX|+X né sunnan h#tu 17'; né windig wolcen 61; 
on réde tréowe 643'; 

x x|+x|+xX on pam tréowum symle 76'; total, 4. 

6. X|+xXxX|+xX gepungen on péode 160; 226, 408, 568; 

X| X X|+X_ bibataé in pam burnan 107; 186; 

X| ZX xX gewiten under waseman 97; total, 7. 

c né feallad p#r on foldan 74; 532, 247 
(elision ?) ; 

xX | xX XX |+xX_ biholene and bihydde 170 (elision ?) ; 

x|+xX XX xX gehyrdun under heofonum 444; total, 5. 

11. X_ brimcald breca’ 67; 112, 435; 

wlitigfest wunad 105 ; total, 4. 

Total, 247. 


2. 

12. The thesis with secondary stress is relatively more rare 
than in the Beowulf. 

13. a. déormdd drohtad 88; brimcald beorge®’ 110; 
adlég ZleS 222; sarlic symbel 406; 462, 574, 644'; total, 7. 

5. sX>|+xX_ fealo lig feormad 218; sigorfeest sette 282; 
egeslic Zled 522; 634; total, 4. 

14. Resolution of the secondary stress does not occur. 

15. eordan ymbhwyrft 43; féges feorhhord 221; 
éades onsyn 398; ealles edgiong 581; éades ongyn 638; ar and 
onwald 663; total, 6. 
16. Resolution of the same form: wunaé geond wynlond 82. 


; i 
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17. +X X|+* éadig and onsund 20; witgan purh wisdém 30; 
f@nlic and edgeong 536; gieddade gléawmdéd 571; sib si pé, sod 
God 622; 608 (elision?) ; total, 6. 

18. The same form with resolutions: wlitig is sé wong eall 7; 
smylte is sé sigewong 33 (elision?); beorhte gebrédade 592; 
total, 3. 

Another form, which is wanting in the Beowulf: + x X x | <=> 
znlic is pet iglond 9; with resolution: wrxtlic is séo womb 
neodan 307; with correction of quantity: 510 (fger, Beitr. X 
499) ; total, 3. 

19. +>|+* Zghwes onsund 44; #ghwes Z&nlic 312; with 
resolution: wuduholt wynlic 34; total, 3. 


20. One form with anacrusis: X|+XX|+>  bedéglad on 


dzegréd 98. 
All these verses, with the exception of verse 644,’ have double 
alliteration. 
Total, 34. 


3. Alliteration in the second foot. 


25. Also in the Phoenix monosyllabic middle thesis is very 
rare; dissyllabic thesis and thesis of three syllables are the most 
frequent. 

26. +xX|+X ponne somnad 324; 670; total, 2. 

27. ~XX|+xX_ sindon pa bearwas 71; 08 pet séo sunne 141; 
peet hé pa yldu 190; siddan pa yslan 224; is him pet héafod 293; 
bi pam gecornum 388; is pon gelicast 424; pet wé py geornor 
573; total, 8. 

pet is sé héa beam 447; 

XxX|+xX_ hafad as alyfed 667 ; total, 2. 

28. «XX X|+X_ nis pér on pam Ignde 50; ponne bid gehefgad 


153; 08 pet hé geséced 166; swylce hé of Zge 233; ponne bid | 


aweaxen 265; is ymb pone swéoran 305; ponne hé gewited 320; 
habbad wé geascad 393; in pam hé getimbred 430; w#ron hwedre 
monge 443; swa ni in pam wicum 470; 474, 476, 552, 583, 648; 
with possible elision: 188, 230, 295; with correction of quantity : 
125 (féger, Beitr. X 499); with resolution: beod ponne amerede 
544; total, 21. 

29. A middle thesis of four syllables is wanting. 

30. ~XXXXX|+xX_ ponne &nig para beorga 31 (elision?). 

31. a. X|ZXX|+X_ ne magon pam breahtme 134; 

6. X|+xXxX|+xX and ponne geséced 156; and ponne gebringed 
271; and swa pone halgan 339; forgeaf him sé meahta 377; and 


| 


rm 
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hi pa gesette 395; ne wéne pees Znig 546; with secondary stress 
in the second foot: and ponne pet welréaf 273; total, 7. 

c.X|+XXX né para dréama 138; peet icon minum 
neste 553; ne bid him on pam wicum 611; with possible elision: 
533, 557; total, 5. 

31 @ and 32 are not found in the Phoenix. 

Total, 47. 

Hypermetrical types: «x |+xX|+X méddig, meahtum spédig 
1o (Beitr. XII 459, 1); Gefreoda asic, 
fryméa Scyppend 630 (Beitr. X 461). 

Total number of verses of A (including 10 and 630), 330. 


B.—Normal type X +| X + (Beitr. X 291). 


\ 
1.X+|X-= né forstes fn¥st 15; gehealden stdd 45'; né sorg 
né slp 56; geond middangeard 119'; 135; 143°; 215, 321, 366," 
372, 383, 413, 415, 434, 441, 482, 530,’ 555,' 636, 639,’ 640," 649, 


- 658; 475° (byr(idg, Beitr. X 478, n. 1); 262' (niht, Beitr. X 485); 


total, 25. 

x zX|xX-+ purh Meotudes meaht 6; on sumeres tid 209'; 
total, 2. 

xX +|XvzxX né hegles hryre 16; né wop né wracu 51; 53, 54, 
296, 419,’ 490'; total, 7. 

né dene né dalu 24. 

‘2. XX.+|xX+ In the Phoenix also this is the most frequent 
form of the B-type: ofer middangeard 4'; pzt is wynsum wong 
13; is pet torhte lond 28’; ealne middangeard 42°; 103, 113,' 
171,’ 177, 191, 202,' 232, 235,” 314,' 359, 361,' 374," 381,' 394 
411," 423,' 429, 433,' 491,' 498,’ 499, 514, 517,' 596,' 602, 628, 650," 
661, 668’; 511 (elision?); with correction of quantity: 593' 
(gladan, Beitr. X 501); total, 35. 

x x <| XvX sé wilda fugel 201'; p#re sunnan segn 288 ; - 
zfter lices hryre 645’; td pam mildan Gode 657°; total, 4. 

XXzX|xX+ per né hegl né hrim 60; ofer geofones gong 
118; wesan pegn and péow 165; pa pe late purh lyft 316; pone 
wlitigan wong 439; total, 5. 

X swa sé zdela fugel 104.’ 

3. XX on ascan bid 231'; ac hé is snel and 
swift 317; pet hy pis l@ne lif 481; with possible elision: 281," 
349’; total, 5. ' 

xX X+| _hafad pam tréow forgiefen 175. 
4. X X X X <| X ~ is wanting. 


i 
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5. a X+|XX-+ né w&dle gewin 55; pa monpa gehwam 66'; 
206, 252, 256,* 300, 336, 469,’ 57 (winter may have the value ofa 
monesyllable); with alliteration in the second foot: 137, 655; 
total, 11. 

xX +|xX béod wolcen towegen 184; in siéa gehwane 
464'; total, 2. 

5. 6. XX+|XX-+_ ponne fotum ymbféhd 276; pisses fugles 
gecynd 387'; on pam niwan geféan 400'; 426, 651,' 660’; total, 6. 

xX under lyft ofer lagu ror; and in wuldor 
aweced 567 ; total, 2. 

5. ¢. hwonne sé deg and séo tid 334.’ 

Other forms do not occur. 

Total number of verses of B, 108. 


C.—Normal type X +| +X (Beitr. X 295). 


I. X+|+X td indryhtum 198'; on herfeste 244'; his eald- 
cydse 351'; on sindréamum 385’; on moldzrne 564'; and pé 
ponc sy 623; with a syllable bearing a secondary accent in the 
second arsis: and wynsumra 133’; pa swétestan 193'; on lenc- 
tenne 254*; in héannesse 631’; total, 10. | 

X 2X|+X on wudubearwe 169'; on rypes timan 246'; mid 
ofermzgne 249'; purh Feder fultum 390; 575, 646; with a 
syllable bearing a secondary accent in the second arsis: pam 
zdelestum 431; total, 7. 

X ZX  purh woruld worulda 662. 

2.XX+|+X on pam greswonge 78’; on pam willwonge 89; 
sé tiréadga 106; eallum songcreeftum 1321; 223'; 287,' 392, 
468,’ 495,' 515," 527,' 559'; 566,’ 587,' 589,' 676"; 600 (elision ?) ; 
all these with compounds; with a syllable bearing a secondary 
accent in the second arsis: mid pam fegrestum 8’; pet hit 
féringa 531'; with a simple word forming the second foot: pztte 
twelf sipum 69'; in pet tréow innan 200'; pr him nest wyrced 
451°; total, 22. 

X pone wudu weardas 85; ofer sceadu scined 210; 
swa sé fugel fléoged 322; swa_ sé fugel swétum 652'; twice with 
compounds: under heofonhrdfe 173; pet ic lygewordum 547'; 
further with -estum 207'; with correction of quantity: 291 (féger, 
Beitr. X 499); total, 8. 

XXxX+|+X symle hé twelf sisum 146’; swa mgn to 
andleofne 243'; with a syllable bearing a secondary accent in the 


| 
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second arsis: 08 pet hé pisende 151’; for pon hé drasende 368'; 
pet hé swa wr&tlice 378’; ponne hé zlmessan 453'; total, 6. 

XX xX ac hy in wlite wuniad 609. 

Resolution of the second arsis fails in the Beowulf. 

The shortened type is relatively more frequent in the Phoenix 
than in the Beowulf. 

5. X+|~X né wearm weder 18; on eordwege 178'; on 
beorhstede 284'; in banfatu 520'; from moldgrafum 524'; pus 
frod guma 570'; in éadwelum 586'; with a syllable bearing a 
secondary accent in the second arsis: on byrgenum 512'; and 
wynsumum 653’; him folgiad 591'; pus reordiad 632'; the last 
two may belong to type B x +| xX < (Beitr. X 254); total, 11. 

6. bid oft open 11; p#r sé anhaga 87*; and 
ongéan cuman hwgnne ap cyme 93’; ofer ydmere 94'; 102," 
109,” 115,' 182"; 195"; 205,' 225,' 353, 370; 382,' 384,’ 416, 437," 
518,' 577,' 5827; 327,' 331,' 539°; the last three may belong to 
type B (Beitr. X 254); total, 24. , 

x XzX|~xX_ purh his hidercyme 421'; ofer woruldwelan 480 ; 
with correction of quantity: 558, 597 (Fenix, Beitr. X 499); 
total, 4. 

Total number of verses of C, 94. 


D.—Normal type «| +X X (Beitr. X 299). 
I, a. +|+ =x. 

r. +|+*xX eal edniwe 241; with the secondary stress on a 
syllable bearing a secondary accent—here, as in the Beowulf, 
more frequent: with -end-: foldagendra 5*; scyldwyrcende 502'; 
with -izga: edniwinga 534’; with correction of quantity: dém 
unbryce 642’ (unbryce, Beitr. X 251; see bryce); total, 5. 

 ofett edniwe 77; Meotud mgncynnes 176; smita 
orponcum 304°; Cyning zlmihtig 356’; wiga welgifre 486; hzle 
hrawérig 554; with the secondary stress on a syllable bearing a 
secondary accent: swegelcondelle 108’; Iobes gieddinga 549°; 
total, 8. 

lic leoducreeftig 268. 

Double resolution occurs only three times in the Beowulf; in 
the Phoenix it is not found at all. 

2. =|+*X occurs only with resolution of the first arsis: wzeter 
wynsumu 65; leomu lic sgmod 513; total, 2. 


*Signifies alliteration in the second foot. 


i 
| 
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I. 6. +| 

3. +|+X> frdd fyrngeweorc 84; prist ponces gléaw 144; 
bléobrygdum fag 292; hwit hindanweard 298; eft yrfeweard 376; 
fah féond gemah 595; with the secondary stress on a syllable 
bearing a secondary accent: héah hlifiad 23, 32; nest gearwian 
189'; wic weardiad 448; total, 10. 

vxX|+xX* fugel fedrum strong 86; Fader fyrngeweorc 95; 
fugel fedrum wlignc 100; 123, 154, 208, 266, 516; with the 
secondary stress on a syllable bearing a secondary accent: sgmod 
sidiad 584; total, 9. 

+| ZX geong geofona ful 267. 

~X|+X-X wunad wintra fela 580, a form which is wanting 
in the Beowulf. 

+|+XzX torht tacen Godes 96 (see Beitr. X 301; Beowulf, 
1, 570, beorht béacen godes). 

5. “X|+xX X= Rare in the Phoenix, as in the Beowulf: Fader 
frymda gehwes 197; ifarad feorran and néan 326; total, 2. 

6. Anacrusis is relatively more frequent than in the Beowulf: 

aweaht wr&tlice 367; 

onféhd foremihtig 159; 

xX | gehroden hyhtlice 79 ; 

x|+|+x= aflyhd fugla [wynn] 155; 

x|+| X* geséon sigora Fréan 675 ; 

X |  onhliden hléopra wyn 12; 

xX | forgifed goda gehwylc 615 ; total, 7. 


Il. «x | + =x. 

7.+X|+=xX éadig unwemme 46; fegrum flodwylmum 64; 
wrixled wodcrefte 127; bearwes bigenga 148; zppel unrédum 
403; earme aglacan 442; 457, 519, 526, 540, 548, 556, 572, 654; 
with the secondary stress on a syllable bearing a secondary 
accent: with mé#raé mddigne 338; hléodor haligra 656; 
with -imga: agan eardinga 673; with -sumra: 196; five forms in 
lic-: 63, 68,407,’ 445,452; with possible elision: 473, 503; total, 25. 

+X|2X*xX sgmnad swoles lafe 269; bittre bealosorge 409; 
497, 29 (f3m); with correction of quantity (fger) ; total, 4. 

The same form with resolution of the last stress: + X | uX -X X 
caldum cylegicelum 59. 

8. +X|+°xX fedre flyhthwate 145; lichgman 220; eorla 
éadwela 251; 335, 337, 345, 309, 489, 505, 674; with -sum-: 194, 
245, 529; total, 13. 
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Resolution of the second arsis:; feorh and federhoma 280. 

sigora Sdtcyning 329, 493; heofona Héahcyning 
446; weoruda Wilgiefa 465; sunu and swes feeder 375 (elision ?) ; 
total, 5. 

9. A thesis of two syllables is very rare in the Beowulf, and 
does not occur at all in the Phoenix. 

10. Anacrusis: X|+X|+* xX  odscifed scearplice 168; 

x|+X|yxX=x  bebyrged beaducreeftig 286; 

onbryrded bréostsefa 126; total, 3. 

11. There are few exceptions to this rule. 

12,+X|+xX>_ fléogan fedrum snel 163; éadig éellgnd 279; 
nemnad neorxnawong 397; 506, 618; 360 (féger); verses which 
probably belong here, but which may belong to D 8 (Beitr. X 
254): 213, 333, 342, 343, 617, 620; total, 12. 

13. +X | X= hluttor heofones gim 183; wecced woruld- 
gestréon 255; total, 2. 

+X|+XzX  halges hléo’orcwide 399. 

X| + heelepa heolstorcofan 49, a form which does 
not occur in the Beowulf. 

14. Anacrusis: odfléoged fedrum snel 347; gewited wérigmdd 
428 ; total, 2. 

15. ealdor anra gehwees 487. 

Total number of verses of D, 118. 


E.—Normal type + X X | + (Beitr. X 308). 
I | 


I. +*X|+ éastd#lum on 2; unsmépes wiht 26'; feorh geong 
onfon 192; frod 219; agenne eard 264, 275; eald- 
= nan 449'; total, 7. 

 wudubearwes weard 152; wedercondel wearm 
heorodréorges his 217; heatordfes his 228; zteltungla 
wyn 290’; total, 5. 

3. banfeet gebrocen 229; sunbeorht gesetu 278, 
436; ealdféondes zfest 401 ; total, 4. 

4. wudubéama wlite 75. 

5 is rare in the Beowulf and is entirely wanting in the Phoenix. 

Expansion of the thesis in the first foot is relatively much more 
frequent in the Phoenix than in the Beowulf: 

6.+*xXxX|+ drymendra gedryht 348; monncynnes geféa 
422°; fordweardne geféan 569; total, 3. | 


{ 
{ 
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+~XX|vxX wifhades pe weres 357; sorgfulran gesetu 417; 
sddfestra gehwone 606'; godd#dum begietan 669; total, 4. 

Resolution of both arses: searolice beseted 297. 

7. fodorpege geféan 248. 

8 and 9. Expansion of the second thesis does not occur in the 
Phoenix. 

Total number of verses of E, 26. 


Naw Haven, Conn., Yune a1, 1894. MARGARET R. BRADSHAW. 


IV.—NEW SUGGESTIONS ON THE C/RZS. 


In preparing a new text of the C7rzs for Prof. Postgate’s Corpus 
Poetarum Latinorum,' many new views have occurred to me, 
which it seems worth while to state more at length as a sequel to 
my two previous articles on the poem in vol. VIII of this Journal. 


Io: 
In quo iure meas utinam requiescere Musas 


Et leuiter blandum liceat deponere morem. ° 


So MSS. But morem was very early corrected by Nic. Loensis 
to amorem, and though I would not deny that writing a poem 
like the Cir7s might be called by the poet ‘my pleasing way,’ the 
epithet 4/andum is certainly better suited to amorem ‘my delight,’ 
a word peculiarly applicable to a pursuit which, like poetry, has 
in it nothing severe and is here contrasted with the sterner 
pursuits of philosophy and astronomical science. Moreover, as 
has been often observed, there seems to be a reminiscence of Cat. 
LXXVI 13 Difficile est longum subito deponere amorem. 

fure is no less doubtful. Heinsius’ conjecture, rure, has not a 
little to recommend it. Propertius, III 3, 33 Diuersaeque nouem 
sortitae rura puellae, is explained by most editors and Hertzberg 
of the different fields or provinces assigned to the Muses; and so 
xépa, e. g. Philostratus, Vit. Apollon. 200, Kayser coi 3¢ dorpovopeiv 
xepa, coi d€ eivar col 8€ Hpgov monty pérpov, coi lauBeiov. 
The use of rure, however, would hardly be so definitely a prose 
use in the verse of the Ciris: like vura in Propertius (if the MS 
reading there is right, and not as Scaliger thought, zura), it would 
seem to recall such passages as Pindar’s P. VI 1, 2 4 yap éAccamdos 
"Adpodiras | dpovpay 4 | dvawodigoper, or O. IX 27 éfaiperov 
Xapirey vépopat Kamror. 

15. For est data | would suggest zdifa inserted or introduced 
as partner. 


21, 22: 
Sed magno intexens, si fas est dicere, peplo 
Qualis Erechtheis olim portatur Athenis. 


My text of this and the other poems of the Appendix Vergiliana forms the 
concluding portion of Mr. Haigh’s duodecimo Vergil, recently published by the 
Clarendon Press. 
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compared with 


30 Magna Giganteis ornantur pepla tropaeis. 


makes it clear that the author of the Civzs used peplum neuter. 
Hence write Qualiter Actaeis o. p. Athenis. 


46 sqq.: 


Accipe dona meo multum uigilata labore 
Promissa atque diu iam tandem exordia... 
Impia prodigiis ut quondam exterruit ¢amplis 
Scylla nouos auium sublimis in aere coetus 
Viderit. 


Of the words proposed to complete 47 I prefer musae.; but it 
is not impossible that it might be a word in immediate connexion 
with /mpia in 48, e. g. guamuis ‘however profane,’ i. e. on how- 
ever profane a subject, the sacrilege and unnatural guilt of Scylla 
in foving her country’s enemy. On this view amplis might be 
a corruption of AMOLIS; that is to say, the last a of exterrita 
cohering with mo(/)is. The poet speaks of Scylla’s snow-white 
limbs in 399, and calls her tender (¢eneram) in 485. At any rate, 
Scaliger’s amoris is unsatisfactory: for what are the prodigia 
amoris? No one, I suppose, will be contented with Scaliger’s 
explanation, ‘amore prodigioso,’ a sense which prodigtis amoris 
can hardly bear. On the other hand, prodigies or portents 
attending her passion ought to find an explanation in the sequent 
part of the poem, which it does not. 

Among other suggestions which occur to me, I will mention 
one: exterrita (so Schrader) templi. In 141 sqq. Scylla is said 
to have unwittingly desecrated the temple of Juno by an acci- 
dental exposure of her limbs. The portents of the temple might 
thus be supernatural signs by which Juno manifested her anger. 
This, indeed, is not stated, but it seems implied by the strong 
word fiasses in 155. 

56, 57: 

Longe alia perhibent mutatam membra figura 
Scyllaeum fsaxo monstra infectata uocarit. 


Haupt corrected this to Scyllaeum monstro saxum infestare 
uoraci: Scylla is called worax in Ib. 385. But several MSS give 
uocari, and, I think, rightly: 7mfectata, palaeographically, is more 
likely to be a corruption of zz/esta@te than of infestare. Hence I 
would write 


Scyllaeum monstro saxum infestante uocari. 


NEW SUGGESTIONS ON THE CIRIS. 


66-68 : 
Ipse Crataein ait matrem, sed siue Crataeis 
Siue illam monstro genuit ¢grauena biformi, 
Siue est neutra parens. 


grauena R, grauena A, cranaa a Roman MS excerpted by me 
in 1887. 
Haupt’s correction of 67: 


Siue illam monstrum genuit graue Echidna biformis, 


which is based on Hyg. praef. fab. fiz.: ex Typhone et Echidna 
... Scylla quae superiorem partem feminae, inferiorem canis 
habuit, is open to objection: (1) it changes monstro into mons- 
trum, biformi into biformis; (2) graue is somewhat indeter- 
minate in meaning; (3) surely it is not the parents who are here 
described as biform, but the offspring, Scylla, Lycophron’s pugé6np 
(Alex. 650). If we consider the great number of Greek animal, 
especially fish, names in -awa—qgdxawa, opipawa, rovprawwa, tpdéyawa, 
(éyawa, pipatva, Sawa, the palpable fondness for Greek 
words which the writer of the Cirzs exhibits (sc. Ganzenmiiller’s 
excellent Beitrage zur Ciris, pp. 639, 640), it will seem more than 
probable that some word of the kind is concealed in grauena of 
the Rehdiger MS, gvauena of the Arundel. 

This word can scarcely be dalaena or phalaena, though the 
Schol. on Lycophr. 650 states that Scylla had six heads: play 
kaprns, €répay Néovros, GAAny Kuvds, kal GAnv Topyédvos, érépav padaivns, 
éxrnv dvOpérov; and so Tzetzes in loc. Nor does Unger’s 
dracaena‘ seem to be likely, dracaena being hardly a classical 
word. 

I offer the following suggestion with diffidence, but not without 
a hope that it may conduce toa farther examination of the question. 

Aristotle, in his History of Animals, speaking of wolves (VIII 5), 
which, according to Vergil, Aen. III 428 Delphinum caudas utero 
commissa luporum, formed the central or womb-portion of Scylla’s 
body, goes on to describe, seemingly as a kind of wolf, the hyaena. 
ot Kadovow of pév yAdvov, of 8’ daway, dori pév rd péyeOos ovx 
AvKov, xairny 3 eye Sowep immos ... Onpeies rods 


dyOpdmrovs. According to Hesych., ydvos was Phrygian and Bithy- 


1Siue illam monstro genit atra dracaena biformi (Electa ex Ciris commen- 
tariis, p. 11). 
? A trait common to Scylla and the hyaena. 


| 
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nian for hyaena. I conjecture that the two words may have been 
united into a compound yAawawa glanyaena, and that this has 
assumed in the much-corrupted MSS of the Cris the form 
grauena. monstro biformi would then be a descriptive ablative : 
‘or whether it was a hyaena that brought her to birth, a monster 
growth of mixed form.’ 


72: 


Ipse pater “scaeuam” nuda complexit harena. 
timidam 
This is the reading of R; A gives /.p. nudam seua complexit h. 
Complexit seems a mere mistake for comp/exus, which is printed 
in the Paris edition of 1507, containing a preface and notes of 
some value by Iodocus Badius Ascensius. Editors vary greatly 
in the rest of the v., fluctuating between nudam and timidam, 
and changing s(c)aeua to sola, flaua, fulua or sicca. I think it 
may be Sicu/a, Scylla being close to the strait which divides Italy 


from Sicily. 
75: 


Vt cum cura suae ueheretur coniugis alto 
Ipsa trucem multo misceret sanguine pontum. 


suae U,a MS in the Urbino collection of the Vatican, and so 
Bahrens’ L. ‘wae R and A. I do not see why the feminine 
should not be right, ‘when Neptune, the darling of his consort 
(Amphitrite), was riding on the deep.’ Nicolaus Loensis changed 
suae to sut, explaining curva of Scylla, the darling of Jupiter, 
whom he had violated on the beach, and on whom Amphitrite 
took a jealous revenge by poisoning the water. 

Cura, on my view, explains why Amphitrite took this cruel 
revenge. She had a true wife’s fondness for her husband: he 


was her péAnya, the object of her tender and jealous care. 
83 sqq.: 
Ausa quod est mulier numen fraudare deorum 
Et dictam Veneri uotorum uertere poenam, 
85 Quam mala multiplici inuenum quod saepta caterua 
Dixerat atque animo meretrix iactata ferarum, 
° Infamem tali merito rumore fuisse 
Docta Palaepaphiae testatur uoce Pachinus. 


84. ucto interuertere Sillig. 87. meritorum more MSS, cor- 
rected in cent. XVI by Leopardus, Emend. X 24. 88. Palae- 
phatia—papyrus Janus Parrhasius, Claudian, p. 259, ed. 1539. 

The first two vv. of this disputed passage have been discussed 
in vol. VIII, p. 2: vv. 85-88 are much more doubtful and call 


e 
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for a complete re-examination. The MSS give them as above, 
except that for merzto rumore is written meritorum more. There 
is a curious parallel to this in Catull. LXVIII 137 Ne nimium 
simus stultorum more molesti; but there no one will prefer the 
emendation s/ulto rumore. 

The prevailing version of 85-88 is as Ribbeck gives it, after 
Haupt: 


Quam, mala multiplici inuenum quod saepta caterua 
Vixit eratque animo meretrix iactata ferarum, 
Infamem tali merito rumore fuisse 

Docta Palaephatia testatur uoce papyrus. 


Vixit eratgue is Haupt’s correction of Scaliger’s emendation, 
Vixerat atgue. It is, like many of Haupt’s conjectures, neat and 
plausible, but not convincing. On the other hand, the changes 
Palaephatia and papyrus have been universally adopted till, in 
the last ten years, Unger (1885), Diels (in Schrader’s Palaephatea, 
p. 12, 1894) and Ganzenmiiller (Beitrage, p. 570) called it in 
question.’ 

I will translate the passage as it stands in the MSS, according 
to what seems to me the least violent interpretation. Quam I 
suppose to be poenam. Dixerat is used in the same sense as 
dictum in 84, a repetition with numerous parallels in Latin poetry, 
e. g. Grattius Cyneg. 491, 2 Lustralis de more sacri, quo tota 
iuuentus Lustraturque deo. afgue couples saepfa and iactata: 
the construction is Quam quod dixerat, mala saepta multiplici 
caterua inuenum atque iactata meretrix animo terarum, docta 
Pachinus testatur uoce Palaepaphiae merito infamem (hanc) fuisse 
tali rumore ‘for levying. which fine, when in her infamy she was 
beset with youths crowding from every quarter and, like a true 
harlot, was swayed to and fro by the very temper of the wild 
beast, she (i. e. Scylla) was rightly branded with such ill-report, 
as learned Pachynus attests by the voice of the woman of 
Palaepaphos.’ 

animo ferarum, the emotions which belong to animals, repre- 

sented by the wolves, dogs, etc., which formed part of her mytho- 
logical presentment. 


1 Unger would write 


Docta pales Paphiae t. u. papyrus. 


Ganzenmiiller: 
Docta palam Paphiae t. u. papyrus. 


Diels: 


D. Palaepaphiae t. u. Pachynus. 
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Palaepaphiae uoce. Some literary woman of Palaepaphos in 
Cyprus, the seat of the cultus of Aphrodite, had, I suppose, 
written a treatise of the rationalizing kind, exhibiting a prag- 
matical or matter-of-fact explanation of the Scylla-legend, and 
connecting it with the goddess of her native town, and the 
passion (lust) over which she presided. This work may have 
been written by her at Pachynus, the S. E. promontory of Sicily, 
if we may suppose she had settled there; or some Sicilian of that 
neighbourhood may have quoted it; or the explanation of the 
Scylla-legend may have passed by tradition to a temple of 
Aphrodite near Pachynus, and been brought to the knowledge 
of the author of the C7rzs. 

This is different from the view of Diels. He explains Pa/ae- 
paphiae as a piece of Alexandrian antiquarianism = Paphiae, the 
Paphian goddess Aphrodite. The writer whom the poet quotes 
as rationalizing the legend of Scylla wished to give his view 
credit by the alleged attestation of the tutelary goddess of harlots, 
who would naturally be worshipped at Pachynus as on other 
promontories. 

It would be very rash, in the loss of so much Alexandrian 
literature, to assert that Callimachus or some other antiquarian- 
izing versifier may not have spoken of Aphrodite in this con- 
nexion (with the Scylla-legend) as the Palaepaphian: it is certain 
that Callimachus mentioned the view of Scylla’s being an éraipa 
in the v. S«vAAa yuri) xai ob yvbos obvop’ éxovoa (fr. 184 
Schneider), possibly, as Unger suggests, p. 20, in the work called 
ra év xai "Iradia Oavydota mapddoga, possibly in the 
Airta OF ’Epwrexa. Still, in the verse of the Latin poet, I must join 
my voice with Unger’s and Ganzenmiiller’s’ in denying the prob- 
ability of its being so used. If Palaepaphiae is authentic, it 
would, I conceive, naturally mean @ woman of Palaepaphos. 

There is no real violation of language, i.e. the language of 
Latin poetry, in the interpretation I have suggested above: the 
words have a natural meaning, though partially ambiguous. Only 
the data for such an interpretation are wanting; unless, indeed, 
the existence of a temple of Longatis (Hecate) and cenotaph of 


1Ganzenmiller, however, at first held the same view as Diels, that Pa/ae- 
paphiae is Venus. “ Tadairagog wird ja ausdriicklich als der Venus Sitz und 
heilige Statte hervorgehoben, und es wire ja denkbar, dass unser Dichter 
in seiner gelehrt-pedantischen Art statt Paphia das genauere Palacpaphia 
gebraucht hatte” (p. 570). 


{ 
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Hecuba, built by Ulysses, as recorded by Lycophron, Alex. 1032, 
near the mouth of the Helorus, and of a temple of Apollo 
Libystinus (Macrob. Saturn. I 17, 24; Freeman, Hist. Sicily, I, 
p. 65, note) at Pachynus, can be thought to make the existence 
of a temple to Aphrodite more than a guess. 

But though the MS reading is explicable, I am very far from 
saying that it is right. All the MSS of the Ciris, except the 
XIIth cent. codex at Brussels, which only contains the last 87 
verses (454-541), are of advanced XVth century, and very few of 
them without interpolation. The case would be different if we 
possessed the Bruxellensis entire; for its readings in the frag- 
ment of it which remains enable us in several instances to correct 
the later MSS with certainty. As it is, the text of the Ciris teems 
with corruptions; and though the change of papyrus to pachinus 
is, as Heyne observed, unusual, it is not more shocking to the 
palaeographical sense than sents hipolisoda uiro for se Nisi 
Polyidos auito (112), cognita—sic omnia for coccina—Sicyonia 
(169), calcheius for haliaetus (204), corona for crocota (252). 

As to palephatia, palepaphie, it cannot be called a violent 
alteration; on the contrary, it is one of the easiest, a conjecture 
which, once broached, has ever since been accepted universally. 
The real question at issue, then, is how to account for the 
fact that the extant treatise mepi dzicrwy, ascribed to Palaephatus, 
gives a perfectly different explanation of the Scylla-legend 
(c. XXII. Scylla was a pirate ship which cruised about the 
Sicilian waters and nearly overpowered Ulysses. Heyne thought 
our poet had confused Palaephatus with Heraclitus, the author of 
a similar epi dmiorwy, in which the venereal explanation is given, 
though in a very succinct form, c. II airy vnowris éraipa, 
wai elye mapacirous Aowpors re xvvddeas, ped’ by rods ~évous év 
ois xai rovs ’Odvaecéws éraipous’ 8¢ as ovx But 
the Palaephatean mepi driorwy as we have it is a mere abridgment 
of a larger work in five books (Suidas, s. v., cited in Schrader’s 
Palaephatea, p. 40), and the explanation given in it may be only 
one of those mentioned in the larger work, perhaps that one to 
which Palaephatus himself inclined. It is true that Probus of 
Berytus, in his commentary on Geor. III 113, says: ut Palae- 
phatus in libro daicrwy ait, and Theon the Sophist (vol. II of the 
Teubner Rhetores Graeci, p. 96) states that there was extant in 
his time BiBdlov wepi trav émypagdpevor, both referring, it 
would seem, to a single volume. But this does not much affect 


i 
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the philosophical poet of the C77zs, who in his studious sojourn at 
Athens must have had access to the original epi driorey in its 
unabridged form. Nor is it quite certain that the wept dmioray is 
the treatise meant in the v. of the Cirzs: Palaephatus wrote other 
works, as recorded by Suidas (Birt, Buchwesen, p. 167): it might 
be one of these.’ 

We must be content, then, to suspend judgment till we obtain 
fuller information, which, however, may come from very diverse 
directions, whether from wider palaeographical knowledge, under 
which head a better MS of the Cirzs should be our first aspiration, 
or new mythological investigation. 


98, 99: 


nunc fagite diuae 
Praecipue nostro nunc aspirate labori. 


agile R, agite A, age the Paris edition of 1507. 

Nettleship (Contributions to Latin Lexicography, p. 105) says: 
“Age is followed by the pl. Plaut. Mil. 923 Rib. age adzte; ib. 
1347 age ite; Cic. Man. 40 age, considerate, and so elsewhere in 
Cic.” There is one in the Philippics, VII 8, 21 age uos ille solum 
et uos illum (oderitis)? But Valla seems right in denying that 
such a use is at all congruous to the lofty style of the Cirzs, and 
specially of the invocation to the Muses. MSS too give the 
plural agi/e. I suppose diuae to be corrupt; possibly from a/mae 
‘ye gracious powers.’ Hor. C. III 4, 41, 2 Vos lene consilium et 
datis et dato Gaudetis, almae. The change from a/mae to diuae 
would go back to a period when minuscule had set in, a and d, 
perhaps also / and 7, being mistaken for each other. 

120-22: 


ab 
Nam capite in summo regis, mirabile dictu, 


Candida cesarie frondebant tempora lauro, 
Et roseus medio surgebat uertice crinis. 


It is difficult to believe these vv. can be right as they stand. 
The marvellous thing about Nisus was the appearance of a 
- single purple lock on a head of otherwise gray or white hair, and 
this is inadequately expressed in the above reading of A and R. 
It would be intelligible if for frondebant? frondent qua or ubi, 


'E. g. the ’Agpodirne xai "Epwro¢ gwval xai Adyor, Palaephatus may have 
treated the word xardxacoa, and in quoting the v. of Callimachus, discussed 
the yur? xatdéxacca kai ov Wiboc obvoyu’ Exovea, and given an explanation of the 
Scylla-legend from this point of view. 

3 frondebant R, florebant A. 
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for Et, Hic were substituted. Candida cesarie tempora seems 
unobjectionable:. ‘where the white-haired temples sprout with 
leaves of bay, there, at the centre of the crown, a rose-hued lock 
sprang.’ Statius grotesquely, I had almost said absurdly, calls 
Nisus purpureo seni, Theb. I 334. 

128. Is it possible that the corrupt Corpsele or Corselle of 
MSS is a miswriting of Morsilis ef? Mai, Class. Auct. VIII 362 
Morsatilis ad mordendum habilis, quod et morsilis dicitur; p. 338 
hic et haec morsilis et hoc le .i. quod aptum est ad mordendum. 
Scaliger conj. Zortilis et; but this would not suit the fdula so 
well. Claud. in Eutrop. II 184 mordebat fibula uestes. I observe 
that Unger has conj. before me Morsu habilem. 

139-41.- It is with the greatest satisfaction that I read in 
Ganzenmiiller’s Beitrage zur Ciris, p. 578, “Am besten gefiallt 
mir noch der Vorschlag von Ellis.” I may refer my readers to 
the Classical Review for October, 1894, for a notice of this very 
important contribution to the history of the Vergilian opuscula. 


162: 
Virginis tinterea defixerat omnia mente. 


defixerat omnia is, | am convinced, right. Love had emptied 
his quiver and spent all his shafts on Scylla. Nonn. XIII 192 es 


171, 2: 
Saepe redit patrios ascendere perdita muros 
Aeriasque facit causam se uisere turris. 


Strab. I 3, 20(p. 79 in Tozer’s Selections) mepi 3é“AAr@voy 
wévre Kai cixoot mapOévovs dvadpapoicas els mipyor 


Tay éAMépeviov kara Oéay, Tov. mUpyou meceiv eis Oddarray. 


174, 5 


Saepe etiam tristes uoluens in nocte querellas 
Sedibus ex altis ¢caeli speculatur amorem. 


Hertzberg (Translation, p. 83) thought cae/z was a corruption 
of Celez. Celeus had entertained Ceres and built her a temple on 
Kerata, a name given to two mountain summits forming the 
boundary between the Megarid and Attica (Strab. 395). But 
Scylla being within the walls of Megara, could not make so 
distant an excursion to survey her love (Minos): and if Cede? is 
right; some more plausible explanation of it must be proposed." 


1E. g. that some spot within the walls of Megara was called after Celeus, 
perhaps containing a #p@ov. 


i 
i 
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The following view is offered tentatively. In the Ibis of Ovid 
(419) Cereris is written in some MSS, one as early as cent. XIII, 
Celii: Filius et Celii frustra tibi semper ametur. Possibly cae/# 
in the Ciris represents the same word in a farther state of depra- 
vation. Scylla would ascend the roof of the temple of Ceres as a 
specula or point of observation from which the camp of Minos 
and Minos himself would be distinctly visible. So Propertius 
describes Tarpeia as surveying her lover Tatius and the Sabine 
camp from the high ground of the Tarpeian rock (IV 4). The 
change Cereris to Celiz or Celi would be helped by the initial s of 
speculatur. 

180: 

Nullus in ore rubor; ubi enim rubor, obstat amori. 
Perhaps 


Nullus in ore rubor; ubi on rubor obstat amori ? 


.n. (enim) would easily be confused with # (non). 
188, 9: 


quis non bonus omnia malit 
Credere quam tanto fscelere damnare puellam? 


scelere A and R, perhaps from sce/ere, i. e. sceleris. 

tanto sceleris ‘such an amount of crime,’ a stronger combination 
than ¢anto scelere. 

192: 

Vix erit una super sedes in turribus altis. 

Sedes in this technical sense of a bird’s perching-place is found 
in Phaedr. I 3, 13 Contentus nostris si fuisses sedibus ‘the places 
where we jackdaws perch,’ i. e. to consort with your equals. 

195 $qq-: 

Gaudete o celeres, subnisae nubibus altis, 

Quae mare, quae uirides siluas lucosque sonantes 
195 Incolitis, gaudete, uagae flaudate uolucres 

Vosque adeo humanos mutatae uirginis artus 

Vos o crudeli fatorum lege puellae 

Dauliades, ¢crudele uenit carissima uobis - 

Ciris et ipse pater. 


blandeque 

195. daudate R, laudate A, (perhaps) exullate. 197. crudele 
AR, gaudete Scaliger, which L. Schwabe, Observv. in Cirin, 
p. 16, aptly compares with Catull. LXIV 23, 24 Heroes saluete 
deum genus, o bona matrum Progenies, saluete iterum. 
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In 195 most editors accept what looks like a mere correction, 


and not a happy one, d/andaegue. | can find little or no meaning 


in it, and offer for it exu/tate. The birds of the air should hail 
with triumph the accession to their company of Scylla and Nisus, 
now transformed into a ciris’ and a sea-eagle. 


217, 218: 
Vestibulo in thalami paulum remoratur et falti 


Suspicit ad ¢caeli nutantia sidera mundi. 


Perhaps 
et alte 
Suspicit ad ge/idi nutantia s. m. 


_ I question Scaliger’s nictantia, since R gives mutantia, palaeo- 
graphically the regular alternant with mufantia, which A and 
most MSS give: zutantia would refer to the wavering, unsteady 
look of the stars, ‘ bickering.’ 


219: 
Non accepta piis promittens munera diuis. 


Henry, Aeneidea, vol. I, p. 178, translates pzis here ‘tender, 
pitying,’ much as the Manes on tombs are called p77 Manes. I 
doubt this, and would interpret fzzs as referring to their abhor- 
rence of Scylla’s impious and unnatural attempt to secure her 
lover by cutting off the purple lock of Nisus’ hair, on which the 
safety of her country depended. 


224: 
Et simul ‘o nobis sacrum caput’ inquit ‘alumna.’ 


Nake, Dir., p. 123, preferred alumnae. Hyginus, Fab. 167 
Iuno in Beroen nutricem Semeles se commutauit et ait, alumna, 
pete a Ioue, may perhaps be thought to confirm the MS reading 


alumna in the passage of the Cirzs. 
225 sqq.: 
Non tibi nequiquam uiridis per uiscera pallor 
Aegrotas tenui suffudit sanguine uenas 
Nec leuis hoc faceret neque enim pote cura subegit 
Aut fallor quod . . . potius Ramnusia fallor. 


227, 8 I have here written as they are in R. The Arundel MS 

A, with Vatican Urbin. 353 and a late codex in the Corsini Library, 

gives guod te, the Helmstadt* Codex guoduta, with the u changed 


1Identified by Burt (Pref. to vol. III of his Translation of Vergil) with the 
sea-hawk. 

* This is one of the very few cases where the Helmstadt Codex really helps 
us. 
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to z None of the MSS give /fallar, which, however,:must be 
right. Ribbeck accepts Schrader’s guod ut 0; Bahrens prints 
guod ut a. Of the two possibilities I much prefer the former, 
which is found in Aen. X 631 quod ut o potius formidine falsa 
Ludar ; and so Ganzenmiiller, p. 589. 

In the former part of the v. Ribbeck and Bahrens both print 
Haut—wrongly, as I think, and against MSS. The poet, like 
Vergil in Aen. X 630, which passage is here imitated : 


Nunc manet insontem grauis exitus: aut ego ueri 
Vana feror. Quod ut o potius formidine falsa 
Ludar! 


inverts the prose order: Aut fallor aul non tibi neguiguam pallor 
... Suffudit uenas—nec leuis cura subegit, and places Aut fallor 
‘or else I am deceived’ after the asseverative clause Non tibi 
nequiguam etc. The close resemblance of the whole passage 
with Aen. X 630, 1, may be thought to make guod ufo all but 
certain. 
The two wv., then, changing /acere/ to faceres, are now perfectly 

intelligible : 

Nec leuis hoc faceres (neque enim pote) cura subegit, 

Aut fallor: quod ut o potius Rannusia fallar! 


234-36. ARU give as follows: 


Dic age nunc miserae saltem quod saepe petenti 
Iurabas nihil esse mihi, cum maesta parentis 
Formosos circum uirgo morerere capillos. 


Here, I believe, every word is right: ‘Quick, explain to your 
poor nurse now, if not before, what you swore to have no signi- 
ficance, in answer to my many questionings, at the time when 
you hung woefully about your father’s beauteous hair, consumed 
with girlish longing.’ 

morerere is here the graphic word which nothing should induce 
us to alter. It expresses the longing which consumed Scylla 
to pry into the mystery of the beautiful purple lock. The triple 
ve is extraordinarily effective; for the use cf. Propert. I 20, 5 
Complexa morientem, Galle, puella. So: ‘I am dying to know’ ;, 
‘colours flying set me dying,’ etc. Rapture at something 
exquisite or ravishing is the ground idea; possibly a notion of 
curiosity is here combined with it. 


} 
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242. give 


Nec te iactari mon est Amathusia nostri 
Tam rudis ut nullo passim cognoscere signo. 


The triple negative might be thought to suit the garrulous and 
self-repeating style natural to an old nurse, like the broken 
sentences of Cilissa in the Choephori. Generally, however, Mee 
is changed to Nam. A different possibility would be to change 
non into nunc, constructed with nudlo p. c. signo. 

245-49: 

Per tibi Dictynnae praesentia numina iuro 
Prima deum quae dulce mihi te donat alumnam 
Omnia me potius digna atque indigna laborum 
Milia uisuram quam te tam tristibus istis 
Sordibus et ¢scoria patiar tabescere tali. 


Schrader’s conj., decus for deum in 246, though adopted by 
Ribbeck, Bahrens and Thilo, does not seem to me to be right. 
The verse is very like one quoted by Nic. Loensis from Charisius, 
IV 254, and similarly addressed to Dictynna: Luna, deum quae 
sola uides'periuria uulgi, Seu Cretaea magis seu tu Dictynna 
uocaris. It was perhaps originally written 

Prima deum quae te dulcem mihi donat alumnam.’ 
laturam 

247 has a variant in A, lahorenn. This looks as if digna atque 
indigna relatu, Aen. IX 595. were the original whence it was 
fathered (so Domitius Calderinus). Miia must then be wrong, 
but it is hard to say what it supplanted: was it Fi/ia?? There 
is, of course, the other possibility that /aturam either glossed or 
was a v.1. of uisuram. In any case, omnia milia laborum is odd, 
and requires a better support than such passages as Multa milia 
ludez in Catullus LXI. 

Coming to the much-controverted scoria, for which scadie, 
Soria,* carie, senio, have been conjectured, it might have been 


 Britomart, now become Dictynna, is the first heavenly power that interferes 
to compensate Carme for the loss of herself by finding her a foster-daughter, 


Scylia. 


? Omnia me potius digna atque indigna relatu, 
Filia, uisuram. 


*A conj. of Reines, Epist. ad Daumium, p. 332; he gives us the choice 
between foria and forica, but seems to prefer the latter. It is, however, too 
coarse to be likely, though Reines plumes himself upon his discovery. 
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scora, a by-form of cxepia seen in scaurarius ‘one who has to do 
with the slack of a mine’ (Nettleship, Contributions, p. 584); or 
possibly psora ‘a mangy old thing’ (cf. Catullus’ Porci et Socration 

. . scabies famesque mundi); or scopa = gutsquilits, as Cic. talks 
of aman as on hominem, sed scopas salutas (Att. VII 13, 6), if 
we could suppose (see Neue-Wagener Formenlehre, I, p. 459) 
such a singular was used tentatively by our poet = cdpov. Calli- 
machus, Del. 225, calls Asterie mévroto xaxév odpor. It is odd that 
a similar and almost as doubtful word is preserved in a sentence 
of much the same meaning, in the MSS of Petronius, Sat. 113 
Si quid ingenui sanguinis habes, non pluris illam facies, quam 
sportam. Biicheler there reads spurcam, which is written in the 
margin of one of the MSS: it might well be scoriam. 

266, 7: 


quid re 
Dicam equidem, quoniam tum non diceret nutrix 


Non sinis. 


So A. R gives guoniam tu non dicere. U has guoniam guid 
non tibi dicere. Bahrens conj. guoniam tu me non dicere, in 
which the zon is objectionable as assonating with Von sinis 
immediately following. Moreover, this v.1. gud has every mark 
of genuineness. I would write, therefore, 


Dicam equidem, quoniam tu me quid dicere, nutrix, 
Non sinis? 


‘speak I will, for is there anything, nurse, you would have me of 
speak ?’ 

270: 

Cui Parcae tribuere nec ullo uulnere laedi. 

It is remarkable that the treatise epi driorwy, which goes under 
the name of Palaephatus, in the section about drperoa (XI, XII in 
Westermann’s Mythographi, pp. 279, 280), mentions no less than 
three invulnerables, Caeneus, Cycnus, Ajax s. of Telamon, but 
does not include Minos in the list. This is a further indication 
that oury Palaephatus was not the Palaephatus from whom the 
poet of the Cirzs drew. 


274, 5: 
haustum 
Perque tuum memoris auctum mihi pectus alumnae, 


Vt me si seruare potes, nec perdere malis. 


Haupt conj., but abandoned, I suppose as a little too coarse, 
memori suctum. I fancy it might be ductum ‘milked.’ In 275 
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nec is right, as in viv p’, Arist. Nub. 
1179, ‘if you have the power to save me, you should not destroy 
me either.’ Seruare potui: perdere an possime, rogas ? 

287, 8, 9 are thus given in R: 


O iterum nostrae Minos inimice senectae, 
Semper faut olim natae te propter eundem 
Aut Amor insanae fletum portauit alumnae. 


288. Semper GS’ aut (sic) A. 289. lectum A, luctum U and 
Helmst.; perhaps’ /essum or fletum. 

Schrader’s uf (interjection) seems indubitably right: an inter- 
jection is wanted here, and u/ would easily fall out before aut, It 
is not equally clear that /etum or lectum is a corruption of ductum. 
It may represent the old and rare word /essum ‘a funeral dirge’ 
(see Key’s Dictionary, s. v.), or again (as Key’s article suggests) 
fletum ‘tears.’ In Culex 140 flefa cupressus seems to be right for 
laeta of MSS. 

293, 4. MSS give thus: 


Iam iam nec nobis tea que senioribus ullum 
¢Viuendi copiam uiuit genus. 


293. aeguo Haupt. 2094. Viuere uti cupiam Sillig. 

The passage is generally printed with the combined emenda- 
tions of the two German scholars. It might be urged that aeguo 
senioribus is slightly prosaic, and that wzuere uti is a good deal to 
get out of uiuendi. Possibly the poet wrote 


Iam iam nec nobis aeui (or aeuei) senioribus ullum 
Visere si cupiam uiuit genus. 


Carme has lived tuo long for any of her kin to be still surviving, 
if she wished to visit them. This involves a change of re to , of 
Sto d. 

301-4: 


Numquam tam obnixe fugiens Minois amores 
Praeceps aerei specula de ¢montibus isses 
Vnde alii fugisse ferunt, et numina ¢phoce 
Virginis assignant. 


302. specula de montis abisses Scaliger, odisses Sillig, zésses 
Haupt; perhaps 767 isses. 303. phoce A and R, Aphaeae Nic. 


* Lessus should perhaps be restored to the doubtful v. Aegritud. Perdicae 26 
Quem Phebi so/us dafne diffusa tenebat, where Bahrens prints /uctus, Mahly 
uolnus 
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Loensis, VIII 26; Leopardus, Emendat. X 24; Ianus Parrhasius, 
Epistol., p. 50, ed..1567, who also proposed numina Rhoccae, 
from Ael.'H. A. XII 22. 

Neither adisses, obisses, nor tisses is unobjectionable. Odisses 
would be wrong as diction, iisses as a form which the Latin poets 
carefully shun. PP. aerez specula de montis is a mere repetition of 
Ecl. VIII 59; zsses, too, looks right. I suspect some confusion 
of montis ibi with montibus; for 2b¢ would have a clear meaning 
in close connexion with unde: ‘never would you, in the attempt 
to avoid Minos’ love, have thrown yourself headlong into the 
nets, from which on another account of the legend you escaped.’ 
It seems to be a double etymology of ’Agaia, as (1) sent headlong 
{from the rock), (2) set free or discharged (dgénpe). 

_ Hyrcanos inter comites agmenque ferarum. 

Perhaps with an allusion to the fact mentioned by Grattius, 
Cyn. 161 sqq., that the breed of dogs known as Hyrcanian 
sometimes copulated with tigers. But some objection has been 
taken to Ayrcanos, and it is not impossible that the poet wrote 
Hyrtacios. UHyrtacus was a city of Crete, the country of Brito- 
mart. An inscription at Gortyna, published in 1889 by Halbherr 
and Comparetti, mentions together ’EAvpio ‘Ypraxine. Coins of 
Hyrtacus have a fawn: Britomart is called ¢dAogpdvos Callim. H. 
Dian. 190. 

310-14 are thus written in A: 


Verum haec tunc nobis grauia atque indigna fuere 
Tum mea alumna tui cum spes integra maneret 
Nec tibi 

312 Et uox ista meas nondum uiolauerat aures. 
Tene etiam fortuna mihi crudelis ademit 
Tene sola meae uiuendi causa senectae? 


310. Zunc R also, Zum U, and Zum mea in 311 makes this 
necessary ; obits ARU, non sic Sillig, haut nodis Bahrens. 311. 
tibi R. 312. Nec R also, Et U; perhaps Nam. 313. Ze R; 
perhaps Zen. 314. Perhaps Zen guae, most editions give Zene o. 

The beginning v. of this passage appears to be sound, as it 
stands, with ~odzs. Old Carme, after recalling the pangs which 
the loss of Britomart had brought her, goes on to contrast her 
position at that time as happy in comparison with her present 
misery in learning of her foster-daughter’s passion for Minos. 
‘But still this loss of Britomart, miserable as it was, came alone, 
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and at a time when my hopes of a prosperous future for my 
foster-daughter, Scylla, were still unclouded by this shameful 
confession. Vow I must look forward to losing her also.’ ee, 
however, in 312 cannot be right; £¢# looks like an interpolation, 
and only suits the-logical sequence of thought, if wzo/auerat is 
made to depend upon cum, like manere?t, an unexplained combi- 
nation of subjunctive and indicative, which is hardly probable. 
I would write Mam. Ten seems to me to be pointed to by R’s 
Te, and would of course recur in 314, where o may have fallen 
out, but is not so certain as to put guae out of court. Zen recurs 
twice, 428, 429, and Men in 443, 444. Ribbeck was the first to 
make this change. 


318: 
Quo nunc me infelix aut quo me fata reseruant? 
Read 
' Quae nunc me infelix, aut quo me fata reseruant ? 
319-21 : 


An nescis qua lege patris de uertice summo 
Edita candentes praetexat purpura canos 
Quae tenuis patrio Tpressit suspensa capillo. 


For pressit it is usual to write spes sit; but why should it not 
be praes sit: ‘Know you not what is the condition under which a 
purple strip borders the white hairs of age on Nisus’ crown, the 
purple strip that depends as a slender surety from your father’s 
hair?’ i. e. Quae (purpura) suspensa sit patrio capillo tamquam 
tenuis praes. The preservation in its entirety of the purple lock 
(suspensa implies that it was conspicuous) was the praes or 
guarantee of the safety of Megara. The subj. si¢ suspensa is 
part of the oratio obliqua. 

333 Sqq- are thus written in R: 


Quod si non alia poteris ratione parentem 

Flectere sed poteris, quid enim non unica possis? 
335 Tu potius tamen ipsa, pio cum iure licebit, 

Cum facti causam tempusque doloris habebis, 

Tunc potius conata tua atque incerta referto 

Meque deosque tibi comites, mea alumna, ficturos 

Polliceor: nihil est quod texuit ordine longum. 


335- Aas R, Zunc U, Tum Haupt; AU with R, ista 
Jortin; ‘uo Jortin. 336. tempus causamque A; perhaps facté 
tempus causamque doloris. 337. Tunc AU with R, Zum Haupt; 


incerta AU with R, incepta ed. Pr. 338. deos A; Suturos AU; 


/ 
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texat tnx 


perhaps Megue deos tibi tum comites, m.a.,daturam. 339. texuit 
| A, texat in U, texitur two Paris codices of excerpts (7647, 17903). 
The above passage is a fair sample of the extent to which the 
best MSS of the Ciris are vitiated. zpsa for tsta, incerta for 
incepta are obvious errors, and obviously to be so corrected; 
texuit is doubtful, and the omission in A m. pr. of gue after deos 
in 338 perhaps is more than accidental; ficturos is an error in R 


for futuros. 
| 


But 7x in 335 seems to me to be sound, the emphasized 7x by 
| which an admonition is enforced, as in Geor. II 241, III 163, 
| IV 106. Greater doubt attaches to facti causam tempusque 
) doloris, which is explained ‘when you have a plea for your act 
! and a (proper) occasion for resentment,’ namely, in some renewed 
| and more peremptory refusal by your father to permit your 
marrying Minos. I think the m. pr. of A may be right: cum 
! Jacti tempus causamgue doloris habebis ‘an occasion for the act 
and a just ground for resentment.’ 
! As to fexuit, the excerptor may be right in his fexitur. Yet in 
29 we have had fexuntur in ordine, following which ¢exis in 
ordine, a pres. indic. that would imply Carme’s complete knowl- 
edge of Scylla’s determination to carry out, piece by piece, her 
design, may be suggested. I have noticed a curious parallel, 
though ona slightly different subject, in the comic writer Anti- 
| phanes (Mein. III, p. 149): orw paxpas, Sre | 6 
Aéyor imordrre Trois Adyos ra mpdypata. * 
The first two vv. have been imitated by Statius in a fine passage 
of the Silvae, II 1, 226: 


nil flecteris istis? 
Sed flectere libens. ades huc emissus ab atro 
Limine, cui soli cuncta impetrare facultas, 
Glaucia. 


349-52 are so in R: 


Postera lux ubi laeta diem mortalibus almum 

350 Et gelida ueniente mihi quatiebat ab Oeta 
Quem pauidae alternis fugitant abstantque puellae 
Hesperium uitant optant ardescere... 


mane 
350. mthi A, mane U, ueniens mani ed. Paris, 1507, uentens 
optant 


flammam Wakefield, uenientem ignem Haupt. 351. obstantgue 
A, optant uulgo. 352. ardescere solem A and U, Zoum Heinsius 


and Bentley. 
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In emending this yume I follow a palaeographical hint: 
ueniente mihi may be’ uententis enim. One of the abbreviations 
of zs is a large e; mihi would be a misreading of some sign for 


enim, perhaps confused with m. The word would be a paren- 
thetical explanation of ge/ida, and the v. should be written £f 
gelida (uenientis enim) quatiebat ab Oeta Quem etc. The con- 
struction would be /ux enim fuit uenientis, non abeuntis diei, the 
light of morning not yet having the power of warming the heights 
of Mt. Oeta, as they would be warmed by the sunset glow of 
evening. guatiebat is either a zeugma, or applied in a slightly 
different sense, with diem and’ the star described as alternately 
Hesperian and Eoan. Cul. 42 Candidaque aurato quatiebat (sol) 
lumina curru, has been quoted as a parallel to /ux guatiebat 
diem, but the idea seems to be rather of the sun shaking his 
light in the sky (like a torch), and so producing day; in the 
second clause the idea is of course of the vibrating, tremulous 
light of the morning-star.. ‘Soon as the joyous light of morn 
shed abroad the cheerful day for mankind and on the height of 
frosty Oeta (frosty, for the light was of coming, not departing 
day) shook the planet, that fearful maidens by turns fly from and 
long for, avoid as a star of evening, but long for his morning glow.’ 

For the parenthetic exzm I may cite G. II 508 hunc plausus 
hiantem Per cuneos (geminatus enim plebisque patrumque) Cor- 
ripuit ‘for it comes as the redoubled applause of the people and 
the senators’; Ov. F. IV 358 cum dea (sensit enim) Illa deos, 
inquit, peperit. 

The v. 1. adstant for optant is uncommon, but seems to have 
grown out of odstant, which is given by A. 

355-57 : 

Temptantur patriae submissis uocibus aures, 


Laudanturque bonae pacis bona: multus ineptae 
Virginis insolito sermo nouus errat in ore. 


So Ribbeck, Bahrens, Thilo; but, in spite of MSS and the 
ineptitude of Scylla, I cannot believe in donae pacis bona. Write 
nouae for bonae, and sermunculus for sermo nouus. Cicero uses 
sermunculus in the sing. in his letters to Atticus, XIII 10, 2 
sermunculum enim omnem aut restinxerit aut sedarit. 


1It seems safer to make Postera /ux the subject in doth clauses, than to elicit 
from Quem pauidae, etc., a mew subj. (is, guem pauidae p. allernis fugitant 
optantque). 
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361: 
Cum Ioue communes qui mittat auere nepotes. 

With this (Bahrens’) correction cf. a passage in S. Augustin’s 
Confessions, II 6 pater quasi iam ex hoc in neépotes gestiret. 

367, 8. sse¢ rather than Zssent should be written in 367, in 
consequence of suaderet(A and R, suaderent the inferior U) in 368. 

374. Frigidula may well have been /urialia (Bothe), just as 
furiis is written frugits in a MS of Ovid’s Ibis in the library of 
the Naples Museum (IV F 12). 

376, 7 are thus written in R: 


Perdit amicleos pergens altaria talo 
Regis iolc*iacis animum defugere uotis. 


376. Perdit A with R, Pergit U, Tergit a Roman MS examined 
Spargens 
by me in 1887; amicleo spargens U, amicleo pergens A; perhaps 


Tergit A. spargens altaria thallo. 377. defugere A, defigere U. 

The v.1. Zergit is interesting, and may be right, as an infinitive 
of purpose’ (defigere) after Zergit would not be alien from our 
poet’s style (see 150 Saepe redit patrios ascendere perdita muros), 
and the same bough (¢ha//us) would be used for sprinkling and 
sweeping. Just so Pausanias, X 31, 6, says of the birds which 
came every year to the tomb of Memnon, that they swept and 
moistened, by dipping their wings in the water of the Aesepus, 
any part of the tomb where no trees or grass grew, i. e. alternately 
used their wings for sweeping and watering. 

384. To the instances of the Cretan town Rhaucus mentioned 
vol. VIII, p. 10, add from Halbherr and Comparetti’s Relazione 
sugli scavi del tempio d’ Apollo Pitio in Gortyna, p. 32: Kpnraéwr 
Toprvmos Paiorios Avrrios 

. cineri patria est iucunda sepulto. 

Anth. Graec., vol. III, p. 173, ed. Cougny : yAuxi nai werd poipay 
pdvov {wois marpidy Edagos. 

397 

Illi etiam alternas sortiti uiuere luces 


Cara Iouis suboles magnum Iouis incrementum 
Tyndaridae niuveos mirantur uirginis artus. 


Heinsius wished to alter // to ///am, to make a fitting balance 
to Iilam etiam 394. This is adopted by Ribbeck, but it appears 


1See the numerous examples collected by Drager, Hist. Synt. II, p. 351. 
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to me more than doubtful whether such an epexegetic second 
accus. as this introduces (against all MSS), Jilam... niueos u. 
artus, would have been admitted by the poet. 


404: 
Supprimite o paulum turbati flamina uenti. 

turbati AR, turbata Helmstadt, turbantia Mahly. 

Mahly’s ¢urbantia seems more than probable. So in the 
Aegrit. Perdicae, first edited by Bahrens in 1877, 164 zaculata 
saepe doloris seems to be an error for zaculantia. I may here 
call attention to Mahly’s excellent disputation on this curious 
poem in his ‘Satura,’ Basel, 1886, pp. 29-38. 


426, 7: 


quam te mihi talia ¢captae 
Facturum metui. 


Possibly pactae ‘thy affianced bride.’ Aen. X 79 Quid, soceros 
legere et gremiis abducere pactas ? 


431, 2: 


Non equidem ex isto speraui corpore posse 
Tale malum nasci ¢forma uel sydere fallor. 


So R and U,:forma uel sydera fallor A. Jortin conj. formae 
uel sidere failli (sc. speraut) ‘to be deluded by your star-like 
beauty’; E. Burnaby Greene (who has translated the Cirzs into 
English heroics in his Apollonius Rhodius), formague ef sidere 
fallor ‘1 am the victim alike of beauty and an evil star’: following 
in this double wake, I suggest formae quae sidere fallor ‘since I 
am blinded by thy starry beauty.’ Or is wel a relic of leue, fallor 
an error for fa//i? ‘it is an easy thing to be deceived by divine 
beauty.’ Ov. Her. II 63 Fallere credentem non est operosa 
puellam Gloria. 


433-36: 


Me non deliciis commouit regia diues 
Coralio fragili et lacrimoso electro. 


Some edd. add Diues before Coralio: perhaps it should be 
inserted after it. 
436: 
Non metus incendens potuit retinere deorum. 
tncendens may be right, in the sense of distracting. It is so 
used in Aen. IV 360 Desine meque tuis incendere teque querellis. 
So Catullus speaks of the grief which distracted Aegeus as Nostros 
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luctus, nostraeque incendia mentis, LXIV 226. Similarly fear 
seems to be the distracting passion in Callim. Del. 201 éet reptxaieo 
TAjpov’ in’ ddiveror Bapuvopéerny dpdwca. 


incensam 
A gives incendens, and incensam has invaded all edd.—wrongly, 


I think. 

As I am discussing this word, I take the occasion to suggest 
that incendere, incessere seem sometimes confounded. Stat. 
Theb. VI 159 nec uos incessere luctu Orba aueo (MSS hadeo or 
abeo, wrongly), where zucendere Juctu would recall Euryalus’ 
mother, incendentem luctus, Aen. 1X 500. 


439: 


Pronuba nec ¢dascos accendet pinus honores. 


So R; A. It is true that and ¢ are at times inter- 
changed, e. g. seduda, secula; castos may therefore be right here. 
Yet there are other possibilities; for instance, faustos ‘lucky, : 
well-omened.’ In connexion with pine-wood, odores (so Helmst.) 
would seem a better word than the somewhat vague honores. 
The same doubt in Stat. S. I 3, 11 Permulsitque comis blan- 
dumque reliquit honorem. Leopardus’ sfinus, which his friend 
and contemporary, Nicolaus of Loens in Flanders, mentions, is 
unnecessary, and less probable. 


451, 2: 


pristes, immania corpora ponti 
Vndique conueniunt. 


This is well illustrated by the engravings (from coins) of sea- 
monsters in Imhoof-Blumer’s Tier- und Pflanzmiinzen. 
470-72: 
Iam procul e fluctu Salaminia respicit arua 
Florentesque uidet iam Cycladas: hinc fuenus illi 
¢Sinius, hinc statio longe patet Hermionea. 


In a former vol. of A. J. P. (XI 357) I supported the view that 
uenus is an error for Ceus or Ceos. It now appears to me more 
probable that the poet has here translated Herodotus’ words rév 
youviy rov Zovnaxdy, in the sense of genu ‘knee’ or ‘projection’ of 
the Attic coast at Sunium. Another explanation of yourds as 
‘angle’ would suit sizus, which Haupt conj. and which is now 
generally adopted. But wenus and sinus are not so near each 
other as wenus and genus. The masc. was used by Lucilius. 
Non. 207 Genu neutri est generis. Virg. lib. V... Masculini 


z 
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Lucilius Satyrarum lib. III] haeret uerticulis adfixum in pos- 
teriore Parte atque articulis: nam ut nobis talus genusque est. 

Sinius of the Bruxellensis (B), summus of A and R, find a 
satisfactory meeting-point in sunzus. 


477: 
Aeginamque simul fsalutiferamque Seriphon. 

Scaliger conj. serpentiferamque, thinking Seriphos might be 
called Ophiussa, as supposed to produce not only the stones 
which mythological legend ascribed to Perseus, using the Gor- 
gon’s petrifying head, but the serpents in which she delighted 
and which formed her hair. It is remarkable that Ovid, M. V 
241, 2, in two consecutive vv. mentions Medusa as colubriferi 
monstri, and Seriphos, whose king, Polydectes, figures so promi- 
nently in the legend of Perseus and Medusa. 

If this was the word corrupted into sa/utiferam, the v. of the 
Ciris might have been 


Aeginamque 


Aegiliamque Syrumque colubriferamque Seriphon. 


H. F. Tozer suggests 
Aegiliam Sicinumgue 


explaining salutiferam of absinth or other medicinal herbs. 
484-86: 


Sed tamen faeternam squamis uestire puellam 
Infidosque inter teneram committere pisces 


Non statuit. 


eternam B, externam AR; possibly hesternam ‘her that yester- 
day was a mortal maiden.’ But Kreunen’s ae/ernum is simpler, 
and suits the feeling of the passage. 

490, I: 


Hic uelut in niueo ftenere cum primitus ouo 
Effigies animantis. 


tenere B, tener est AR, tenera est Haupt. 
tenerest, I think, is tenerae’st, i. e. tenerae est, as in Manil. IV 
586 summa est seems to be summae’st (Hermathena, XIX, p. 278). 


511, 512: 
Non thalamus tyrio flagrans accepit amomo, 


Nullae illam sedes quid enim iam sedibus illi? 


511. tyrio or tirio all MSS, syrio Badius Ascensius, quoting 
Ecl. IV 25 Assyrium uulgo nascetur amomum. 512. tam all 
MSS, cum Heinsius. 
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It does not seem certain that zamis wrong. Ribbeck retains 
it; it has its full meaning ‘any longer’; and the abl. sedibus 
might, I think, be brought under the same use as guid hoc homine 
facias, guid illo myoparone factum sit, guid me fiet, guid tlla fiet 
fidicina, guid te futurumst, and numerous other instances cited 
by Drager, I 519,520. ‘What use has she to make of palaces 
any more?’ a slightly different idea from cum sedibus ‘what had 
she fo do with palaces?’ 

flagrans perhaps represents not /ragrans, but fraglans. 


517° 
Infelix uirgo nequiquam morte recepta. 

Ascensius (ed. Paris., 1507), after giving the usual explanation 
of recepta ‘recovered from,’ adds, as a second thought, ‘aut morte 
recepta .i. suscepta.’ This seems more likely than that a should 
have fallen out before morte. Scylla could be properly described 
as taking her death 7” vain, because instead of ending her sorrows 
by it, she was condemned to a new and harassing existence as a 
bird. So recipere ferrum, gladium, telum etc. 


524: 


Illi pro pietate sua, nam saepe tuidemus 
Sanguine taurorum supplex resperserat aras. 


Ascensius gives nzfentum for uidemus, and this has been gener- 
ally adopted. But the d would more easily be a corruption of g; 
I suggest, therefore, uigen/um ‘strong.’ 


539, I: 


Hinc uero miserae quoniam damnata deorum 
Iudicio ¢natique et coniugis ante fuisset. 


E. Burnaby Greene (1780) conj. fatigue, and so Bahrens. The. 
combination is perhaps a little odd: Scylla had been condemned 
by the judgment of the gods, fate, and her lover; zow she is to 
be pursued by the unrelenting hate of her father. There seems 
to be little force in combining the personal gods and personal 
lover with an abstraction like Fate: pactigue ‘her plighted bride- 
groom as well’ (e/) would remove the difficulty. 


As regards the date of the poem, it appears to me not improb- 
able that the conception of it is attributable to the period of the 
maritime war between Sextus Pompeius and the triumvirs, 38-36 

“B.C! This war was carried on about the coast of Sicily and the 


'The sea-fight at Naulochus, which crushed the hopes of Sex. Pompeius, 
was on Sept. 3, B. C. 36. 
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Sicilian strait, the locale of Scylla and the Scyllaean rock. Many 
of Sex. Pompeius’ coins bear a figure of Scylla, as described by 
the poet 79, 80 Piscibus haec canibusque malis uallata. 

This would form a not improbable terminus a guo in fixing the 
period of composition. 

On the other hand, the repeated imitation and actual embodi- 
ment of whole lines and passages not only from the Eclogues and 
Georgics, but from the Aeneid, makes it nearly certain that it 
cannot have been finished before 19 B.C., the year in which 
Vergil died: probably not till some years later. 

But when Ovid wrote the VIIIth book of his Metamorphoses, 
in which he gives an account of Scylla’s passion for Minos and its 
‘ punishment (1-151), and later when he composed his Ibis, in 
which the Scylla-legend is alluded to (362), the poem was well 
known and, as I believe, minutely copied. 

So far as I have noticed, none of the critics who have treated 
the Cirzs on the point of rhythm and metre have called attention 
to what appears to me its most marked feature: I mean the 
recurrence of the rhythm with which the three last feet are 
constructed in the following vv.: 


Cir. 100: Atque nouum aeterno praetexite ho | nore uo | lumen. 
324: Sin est quod metuo, per te, mea al | umna, tu | umque. 
331: Atque aliquos tamen esse uelis tibi, a | lumna, pe | nates. 
336: Cum facti causam tempusque do | loris ha | bebis. 

338: Meque deosque tibi comites, mea a | lumna, fu | turos. 
348: Frigidulos cubito subnixa pe | pendit o | cellos. 


Not only in each case is the 4th and 5th foot a dactyl, but in 
each dactyl the last syllable begins a trisyllabic word, giving to 
the rhythm a peculiar effect which impresses itself on the ear and 
becomes associated with the legend. This peculiarity has been 
retained by Ovid in his version of the story, M. VIII 86 prae- 
daque potita nefanda, 91 patriaeque meosque penates, 124 nullius 
amore iuuencaé, 150, 1 uocatur Ciris et a tonso est hoc nomen 
adepta capillo. That the rhythm in this last line of Ovid’s 
account of Scylla is not an intentional reminiscence of the Ciris 
seems to me improbable: he has selected the salient point 
(metrically speaking) of the poem. Similarly in Ibis 361, 2: 

Neue magis pia sit capitique parentis amica 
Quam sua uel Pterelae, uel tibi, Nise, fuit. 


he has intimated his recollection of the Civis by reproducing the 
same form of the hexameter. 


= 
= 
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I should fix the publication of the Cirzs, then, between 19/18 
B. C. and the (unknown) period when M. VIII was composed. 
The Ibis seems to have been written not earlier than 9 A. D. 

This view is in opposition to Ganzenmiiller, who believes that 
the Ciris contains imitations of Ovid. 

T. Warton has well criticized the Civzs, Hist. of English Poetry, 
III, pp. 406-9. He considers its digressions and descriptions, 
which are often prolix, to be the marks not only of a young poet, 
but of early poetry. It is alluded to, he thinks, by Tibullus, I 4, 
63 Carmine purpurea est Nisi coma. He calls attention to the 
fact, which has probably escaped most readers of Spenser, that it 
is closely paraphrased in the third book of the Fairy Queen, ‘in 
along passage which forms the first part of the legend of Brito- 
mart’ (Canto IV, St. 31, 32, 33, 35 sqq-)- 

August, 1894. 


RoBINSON ELLIs. 
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NOTES. 


CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS TO SCHMALZ’S LATEINISCHE 
SYNTAX. 


The following corrections and additions are suggested to 
Schmalz’s Lateinische Syntax (Miiller’s Handbuch der klass. 
Altertumswissenschaft, II, 2. Aufl.) : 

P. 439, §110, and p. 583. Add fraeter to the list of prepositions 
which Cicero uses with a substantive and participle; Cluent. 23, 
62 praeter venenum quaesitum., 

At the end of §110 add inter agendum, Verg., B. 9, 24, as a 
classical use of zz¢er with the gerund. 

P. 466,§197. For the position of am in interrogative sentences 
Verg., G. IV 445 might be mentioned; Mam quis te, ituvenum 
confidentissime, nostras iussit adire domos? ‘Why, who told 
you?’ etc. It is hard to see how am is here ‘explicativ’ 
(Draeger, Hist. Synt. II? 160), or how Nam guis ... tussit? differs 
in meaning from QOuisnam .. . tussit ? 

P. 473, §211. For the construction metuo ut add Hor., S. II 1, 
60 ut sis vitalis metuo. 

P. 499, §249. For the construction adde guod compare Lucr. 
1 847; III 829; IV 1121, 1122; VI 330 (Munro). 

P. 500, §250. There is at least one line in Plautus where guod 
seems to be causal; Capt. 350 fretus ingenio eius, quod me esse 
scit sese erga beniuolum. Of the passages cited by Zimmermann, 
Gebrauch der Conjunctionen guod und guia im Alteren Latein, 
p. 7, Poen. 1077 and Most. 16-17 have been emended. 

In the same section add hac mente to the list of demonstrative 
correlatives found with guod; Hor., S. II 2, 90 mon guia... sed, 
credo, hac mente, quod hospes . . . consumeret. 

P. 506, §262. For anfeguam in early Latin add Ter., Hec. 146 
segue anfe quam eam uxorem duxisset domum sperasse eas 
tolerare posse nuptias. 

P. 508, §265. Lucretius has guamvis with the indicative; III 
403, 705; IV 426. 
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P. 515, §277. Lucretius has donec = ‘so long as’; V 178 natus 
enim debet quicumque est velle manere in vita, donec retinebit 
blanda voluptas. 

P, 526, §303. For isi s¢ in Tacitus add G. 2, 2 nisi si patria 
sit; Agr. 32, 2 mist st (= nist forte) Gallos... fide et adfectu 
teneri putatis. For nisi si in Cicero add Ph. II 28, 70 nisi st tu 
es solus Antonius; De Orat. II 62, 254 misi si guando incidit in 
aliud qguogue genus ridiculi; ib. I] 81, 330 nisi sz refellemus. 

P. 529, §308. For guin with the imperative in Cicero add 
Rosc. Com. 9, 25 Quin tu hoc crimen aut obice, ubi licet agere, 
aut tacere noli, ubi non oportet. 

Haverrorp WILFRED P. MusTaRD. 


ETYMOLOGY OF even (evening). 


Since Schade’s attractive etymology of e64 (<AS. ebda, gen. 
ebban = *af-yan, the ‘off-ing,’ going off or receding of the sea, 
< AS. af ‘off,’ Goth. af), the suspicion has been growing stronger 
and stronger (pace Kluge) that even, eve, even-ing is an associated 
word, and means the time of the edding, waning, receding light. 
Koch, doubtingly followed by Skeat (Principles, I 251), regards 
the word as a pres. part. (of what?) with Aryan suffix -ont (-ent, 
-nt), on the score of its German termination -end (ab-end). All 
the Low-German dialects contain a ¢ or a d at the end of the 
word except Gothic, in which the word does not occur: OSax. 
doand, Du. avond, etc.; cf. MHG. dbent, dbunt, OHG. dband. 
Icelandic, etc., alone presents the form af/ann, which, on account 
of its ¢, is probably from another source. In AS. the word is 
@fen>@fning (of rare occurrence), which might be accounted 
for as a pres. part. that has dropped its final d. If AS. 44 (as in 
ebba) stands for #/</i, not only could eda be accounted for as 
coming <af (off), but possibly also even<@fen for *af-iend, 
pres. part. of *af-zan, to ebb, recede (of water), extended to 
apply to ‘ebbing’ or receding light. The Century Dictionary 
merely repeats the etymologies of Kluge for both e44 and even-ing. 


WasHINGTON AND Les Unrversirv. JAMES A. HARRISON. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


The Sounds and Inflections of the Greek Dialects. Ionic. By HERBERT 
WEIR SMYTH, Ph. D. University of Géttingen, Professor of Greek in Bryn 
Mawr College, Pennsylvania. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press. New 
York, Macmillan & Co., 1894. xxviii -+-668 pp. 


In spite of the fact that the Ionic dialect is surpassed in literary importance 
by the Attic only, no comprehensive work on it has appeared since the last 
edition of Maittaire’s ‘Graecae linguae dialecti’ in 1807. The peculiar diffi- 
culties attending a satisfactory and scientific treatment of the Ionic, and 
perhaps also the greater interest, from a comparative point of view, of some 
of the other dialects, have apparently induced the three successors of Maittaire 
to make the Ionic the subject of the as yet unpublished concluding volumes 
of their respective series. For deviating from this habit of his predecessors 
and for thus giving us what may be properly called the first scientific lonic 
gramniar, the author is entitled to the hearty thanks not only of those who are 
engaged in the comparative study of Greek dialects, but also of the larger 
number of those whose work is in the text-criticism of the various Ionic 
writers, and to whom he has given a firm basis on which to stand. 

Those who are familiar with the author’s former contributions to Greek 
dialectology (in the Transactions of the American Philological Association 
and in this JOURNAL) need not be told that conscientious care and painstaking 
accuracy, extensive knowledge and clear presentation characterize this last 
and, in size and importance, greatest work, as they did its smaller precursors. 

For a book embodying, as this one does, the results of long-extended 
collections, use is the only thorough and fair test. In the short time that has 
elapsed since its publication, only he could successfully attempt an exhaustive 
review who should happen to have gone over the same ground. All that I 
can now do is to give a brief summary of the whole, set forth its general 
structure, and-finally discuss somewhat more in detail a point here and there 
in the part on phonology. 

The Preface on twenty-seven pages gives, after a general introduction, an 
enumeration of the chief works cited and referred to (20 pp.). In the very 
full list we miss Prellwitz’s Etymologisches Wérterbuch der griechischen 
Sprache (1892),! which would have offered a number of valuable etymological 
and phonological suggestions. The remainder of the Preface is taken up 
with a list of the editions used and of the MSS which are of importance in 
constituting the text of the Ionic authors. 

The Introduction (about one-fourth of the whole) deals with the three 
sources of our knowledge of the dialect, viz. the literary monuments, the 


1 Fick’s detailed review in the Gott. Gel. Anz. 1894, No. 111, pp. 227-48, appeared too late 
for use in the present volume. 
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inscriptions, and the grammarians; the main geographical divisions of the 
Ionic, together with the statements of the ancients on this point; the deter- 
mination of subdialects; the chronological divisions; the Ionic element in 
Homer; the relation of Old to New Ionic; the Ionic element in the iambic, 
trochaic, elegiac and melic poetry; the relation of Old Attic to Ionic; the 
Ionisms of Attic tragedy and comedy; the pure and mixed Ionic; the dialect 
of the Ionic philosophers, of Herodotus, and of Hippocrates; finally, Pseudo- 
Ionism and its writers. 

A little less than a fourth of the work is given to phonology, somewhat less 
than half to morphology. Additions and corrections fill twenty pages, and 
about thirty pages of indexes conclude the book. 

The method of treatment has several characteristic features, all of which 
deserve special notice and commendation; viz. (1) the clear line of division 
which is drawn and maintained throughout between the material yielded by 
the inscriptions and that offered by the texts; (2) regarding the latter, the 
careful consideration of the MS authority for any given reading—a task much 
more difficult than it may seem, on account of the lack of suitable editions 
for not a few of the texts, of whicii the author complains (p. viii): ‘* Much of 
Ionic literature is still inadequately edited. Of Hippokrates, Aretaios, the 
philosophers (except Herakleitos) and the logographers there are no editions 
which record fully and faithfully the readings of the MSS. In the case of the 
philosophers only was I able in part to reconstruct my own texts, thanks to 
such books as Diels’ Simplicius and Wachsmuth’s Stobaeus”; (3) the constant 
endeavor to emphasize local differentiations, and thereby to establish sub- 
dialectic boundary lines; (4) the regard paid to chronology in the various 
dialectic and subdialectic developments, which is especially apparent in the 
carefully tabulated synopses of cases and verb-forms in the morphological 
part; (5) the exhaustive use made of whatever material may be gleaned from 
the grammarians, to which are due some very interesting and acute observa- 
tions, such as (§413) a list of nouns of which the gender in Ionic differs from 
that in the Attic, or (p. 32) a collection of words peculiar to the Ionic 
vocabulary. 

The method which he has followed in the treatment of the phonetic 
phenomena, the author has stated with commendable clearness in two 
passages of the Preface: “The present work attempts to combine the two 
methods by which dialectal phenomena may be studied, the philological and 
the linguistic [i. e. the descriptive andthe comparative]. Primary importance 
has been attached to the point of view of Philology, which seeks among other 
things to determine on the basis of tradition the forms proper to the dialect 
of each author, the place occupied by him in the history of development of 
the dialect, the interrelation of the various connected styles of literary com- 
position, and the connection between the language of artistic construction 
and the language of the public and private documents preserved in the 
inscriptions” (p. viii). And again: *‘As it has not been my purpose to write 
a Comparative Grammar from the point of view of the Ionic, I have rarely 
endeavoured to trace the forms to the prehellenic stage. Ionic has been 
compared throughout with other dialects, especially Attic. Because of its 
uetpidrn¢ and xowvérn¢ Attic is, and will continue to be, the standard by which 
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all philologians measure the manifold ‘aberrations’ of dialects less highly 
developed, or less adapted than itself to serve as vehicles for the expression 
of Hellenic thought” (p. ix). Now, while there can be no doubt regarding 
the absolute necessity of a most minute and (to use the terminology of the 
author) ‘ philological’ investigation of the facts of each dialect, entirely inde- 
pendent of any comparison whatever, without which as a firm basis—we need 
not look far for ample proofs—any attempt at a comparative treatment must 
necessarily fail, it may be reasonably questioned, on the other hand, whether, 
by refusing to look at these phenomena from the comparative point of view, 
the investigator does not voluntarily handicap himself, and whether the 
grouping of his facts will not thereby become more superficial than if he had 
availed himself of the help of the comparative method. For, if there are 
cases in which the two kinds of treatment conflict, they are certainly rare, 
and in general only advantage can be derived from a comparative treatment, 
which is really nothing but the historical method in its last consequences, 
while the failure to make the comparative element sufficiently important leads 
to a number of more or less serious inconveniences. Of these the following 
two deserve especial mention. 

In the comparison of two or more dialects we may distinguish two classes 
of phonetic differences, viz. (1) where ome parental form, 4, develops in two 
different directions, giving in two dialects two phonetically different reflexes, 
A’and A”, Here belong also those cases in which one dialect has retained 
the parental form, while others have changed it. An example is the treatment 
of Parent Greek -ov-++-o, which appears now as -ovo, now as -010, now as -wo, 
and again is retained as -ovo, (2) Where the form of a given word in one 
dialect differs from that in another dialect, because the two are to be referred 
back to ¢wo different parental forms; as, for instance, the one may be the 
reflex of a strong, the other that of a weak parental form. Of this description 
is, e. g., the relation of xpéro¢ in one dialect to xpdro¢ in another, the former 
going back to the strong, the latter to the weak parental stem-form. Conse- 
quently, we cannot compare the ¢ of the one with the a of the other, as we 
compare the 7 of Ionic u#ryp with the 4 of Doric waryp. The former class of 
dialectic changes are always and necessarily phonetic characteristics of the 
dialect in which they appear; this is not the case in the dialectic differences 
of the second group; so, in the example given, the representation of a Parent 
Greek ar (x) by pa is no phonetic peculiarity of the Ionic, but common to almost 
all Greek dialects. The Ionic peculiarity here is purely morphological, in that 
it chose the weak stem-form where other dialects preferred the strong one, 
Now, if it is granted that the two should be kept apart, it is at the same time 
apparent that this can be done only by tracing dialectic forms at least to the 
Parent Greek stage. 

The second inconvenience is that the disregard of comparative treatment 
will often bring together what has no organic connection, while it will separate 
what belongs closely together. So it is evidently not commendable to separate 
the discussion of ar (7) reflected by op, po ($147) from that of the same sound 
reflected by ap, pa; and Ionic «péto¢ : Aeol. xpérog (§128) belongs with Ionic 
Eponv : Att. dponv (8134). Again, following §128, “Ionic @ in conjunction with 
p” (as in xpdroc, Gapooc, etc., all weak forms of er-roots), we have in §129 
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“Other forms with a parallel toe.” In this come first two words with a from 
an (7), viz. Tauvw and péyafoc. But these deserved a separate class, corres- 
ponding to the separate paragraph for ap from ar (zg), or both changes should 
be grouped together under the common head of weakenings of ¢+- liquid or 
nasal roots. They certainly should not be thrown together with cases like 
*AyBarava :’ExBarava and some others of more doubtful character. The 
chapters which deal with the vexed question of the Greek reflexes of labialized 
gutturals, on which light has only just begun to be cast by Bezzenberger (BB. 
XVI 234), Bechtel (Hauptprobleme, 352), Fick (BB. XVI 279 and XVIII 132) 
and Buck (IF. IV 152), have also suffered by this self-imposed abstinence 
from introducing the comparative method. Here, if anywhere, it was desir- 
able that forms like Kvavoyuév and Ilvavoydv (§344) should not simply be 
placed side by side, but the former was to be shown to be the regular one, 
while the latter calls for an explanation of its t before the v (which Bechtel, 
1. c. 362, has attempted). The same is true for TeAé@pcov and TeZefpévov and 
others ; cf. Bechtel, 1]. c. 357, note. Here too an arrangement which treats the 
sounds under the heads of gutturals, labials and dentals, irrespective of their 
origin, and in these separates the surds, sonants and aspirates as chief sub- 
divisions, will necessarily complicate matters and obscure the true genetic 
relations of the sounds in question; at the best it would call for many 
unnecessary repetitions. 

I close with a few minor points that I have noted in the part on phonology. 

§129 (p. 134). After the discussions of Bechtel and Méller (Zt. f.*deut. 
Philol. XXV (1893) 370), it would seem better, before vowels at least, to write 
TauovT- rather than TRMOVT-. 

§128. Attention is very properly called to the fact that the weak forms of 
the stem ert (xpéroc) cannot have arisen in the genitive from a form *xrreo-6c, 
because neither the Greek nor the Sanskrit s-stems accent the genitive ending. 
But the assumption that xpdro¢ and @apao¢g are formed after the analogy of 
xpatic, Opacic¢ fails to account for (: wévOoc), Latin vu/nus (Brugmann, 
Grundr. II 1, p. 387, end). An original variation of accent (preserved in 
Sanskrit, Whitney, Gr., $417) still seems the preferable explanation. 

§128 (p. 133). The second a of Bapabpovr (against Bépebpov) finds its expla- 
nation by classing the stem with those discussed by Fick, Gétt. Gel. Anz. 
1881, p. 1425, viz. Bepe-.to *Bepa (whence the weak form *fspa-<apa-) as 
Tepue- (réuevoc) to Teua- (Tewaydc), yeAe- (yeAéovTec) to yeAa- (yeAdooaz), etc. 

§130. There is no reason to doubt that ayu@cBytéw and -Béiréw stand in 
ablaut relation; cf. the instances given by Bechtel, l. c. 241, to which may be 
added : and : Attopyég (Hesych.). 

In §132 (p. 138), where «vA- and xad- (in xvAivdw, xadvrdéiw) are correctly 
explained as weak forms of a stem ge/, the loss of labialization before the a 
deserves a word of comment, in view of cases like omdroc : oxbtoc; omdver: 
oxrlG ; doradov : oxbdog (Fick, BB. VIII 134 ff.). Similar cases of loss are 
; ; Karo: Lith. kwepid ; ‘wrist’: hwarf : etc.; cf. 
Bechtel, 1. c. 353 ff. 

§134 (p. 140). That érepoc (against drepoc) is morphologically considered 
the later form, its initial « being due to the influence of the e¢ in the fullowing 
syllable, is not so certain as it might appear from the statement in this 
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paragraph. Brugmann (Grundr. II 1, p. 181), Prellwitz (Etym. W6rterb., s. v.) 
and Persson (Stud. etym. 102) offer different explanations. 

§164 (uaddov, éAacoov, Oaccov), The only phonetically clear form of this 
type is docov from *%yxcov (an a-stem), with compensatory lengthening of the 
& after the loss of the nasal. As the loss of the nasal took place after the law 
by which @ passed into 7 had expired, the @ is retained (in Attic and Ionic), as 
in aoa ($161). But even if, with J. Schmidt, we derive @acoov and éAdooov 
from the intermediate forms *6dyxziov and *éAdyxiov, assuming them to stand 
for *Géyxiov and *éAéyxiov by analogy to tayic and éAayic, there remains 
without satisfactory explanation not only ua@/2ov, but also pdaooov from jdix-pédc, 
against 

§165. For yAaoca (nine times in Herondas) @ is probably to be assumed ; 
the relation of the a to the o, however, is not quite clear; cf. H. Collitz, The 
Aryan Name of the Tongue, in Orient. Stud. of the Orient. Club of Phila- 
delphia (1894), p. 200. 

§245. For the (late) loss of the second member of the diphthong av before 
consonants compare the instances in Attic and Peloponnesian inscriptions and 
Latin parallels in the Rhein. Mus. XVII 303; XVIII 142 and 147; XXIII 668. 

§§341-3. In the very detailed discussion of Ionic xo- : ro- (in the pronoun), 
the noteworthy attempt to explain the loss of labialization as due to enclitic 
position (cf. the similar relation of to: and oi) should have been mentioned, 

Finally I would note the peculiarly narrow sense in which the author uses 
the term ad/aut, restricting it—in the case of e-stems—to the e- and o-grades 
only, and thus contrasting them with the weak grade; as when he says on 
p. 133, “‘in verbal inflection, whenever op occurs, it is the ad/aut of ep, not 
equal to the Aiolic form of ap,” and again on p. 153, “in dcépfopa op is the 
ablaut of ep,” as contrasted with the op = ap pa as reflex of ar (z). Surely there 
seems to be no good ground for not calling the relation of 2#(r) to ev by the 
same name as that of er to or. 

University. HANNS OERTEL. 


Le Odi di Pindaro, dichiarate e tradotte da GIUSEPPE FRACCAROLI. Verona, 
G. Franchini, 1894. 

Ueber die Wichtigkeit, die gegenwartigen Richtungen und die Aufgaben der 
Pindar-Studien. Von Huco JurenKka. (Verhandlungen der 42. Philo- 
logenversammlung.) Wien, 1893. 

Novae lectiones Pindaricae. Scripsit HuGo JURENKA. Aus: Wiener Studien, 
Bd. IX. 1893. 


It is not many years since Croiset’s elaborate work on Pindar reached a 
well-deserved second edition, and the appearance in 1894 of a quarto of over 
seven hundred pages on the same little read though highly honored Greek 
poet is additional evidence, and welcome evidence, of the vitality of studies 
over which the funeral service has been read scores of times. The author of 
this remarkable contribution to Pindaric study is no novice in this line of 
work, and the name of Professor Fraccaroli is well known to those who have 
watched with sympathetic interest the labors of Italian scholars in the domain 
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of classical literature. He has tried his hand more than once as a translator 
of Pindar, he has done special work on the chronology of the Pindaric odes, 
he has written exegetical and critical notes on this ode and that, and has 
shown himself a formidable reviewer of current work on Pindar. The present 
book, therefore, crowns the labors of years, and commends itself alike to those 
who know and those who wish to know Pindar. Bornemann, to be sure, who 
has constituted himself inspector-general of things Pindaric, does not think 
very highly of Fraccaroli,! but Jurenka,? a younger Pindarist, is so. much 
delighted with the book that, although it contravenes his own views on 
important points, he urges the translation of it into German by way of 
securing the ‘citizenship of the literary world.’ But German $s not yet the 
language of the world, and while all scholars must know German, Italian is 
not a remote lingo, and is as indispensable as German to students of literature 
as literature. 

On the merits of Fraccaroli’s version of the Pindaric odes a non-Italian 
cannot undertake to pronounce, though it may be said that Italian is especially 
adapted to the reproduction of lyric poetry, and that Fraccaroli's rendering 
seems to have the fervor and the swing of true sympathy. Nor would it be 
possible to discuss, except in a series of articles, the elaborate introductions 
to the several odes. The critical notes are relegated to a limbo of fine print 
at the bottom of the page, where Fraccaroli defends his own text, which is 
stubbernly conservative, and impugns the readings of others, and shows not 
unfrequently that he is master of a lively style. But for all his vivacities, 
Professor Fraccaroli is such a ‘verray parfit, gentil knyght’ that one cannot 
be angry with him, and his love for Pindar makes him love all those who have 
toiled faithfully in the Pindaric ‘field of the graces.’ ‘Ahi, Pindaro,’ he sighs 
as only an Italian can sigh, ‘what a gap has been made in the ranks of thy 
valorous friends in these last years! After Bergk, there have disappeared, 
one after another, Eduard Liibbert, Eugen Abel, Leopold Schmidt, Friedrich 
Mezger. Ahi, guanta malinconia.’ Translation, then, introductions, critical 
notes, must be passed by with this general tribute, and what space can be 
given here to this memorable book must be spent on a rapid summary of the 
Prolegomeni, which occupy 160 pages. 

There are three chapters in these Prolegomeni. The first deals with the life 
of Pindar and gives a chronological table of the odes. In this chapter Frac- 
caroli does battle for the Aigeid origin of the poet, is not frightened by 
Wilamowitz into giving up the story of the contest with Corinna,’ and has 
some sensible things to say about Pindar’s attitude during the Persian war and 
after, with illustrations from Guelphs and Ghibellines, as was to be expected. 
The Medizers of Pindar’s day were no less a Greek party than the Ghibellines 
of Dante’s time were an Italian party, and we are not to judge in either case 
by the success of the cause that we have learned from the event to consider the 
good cause. We are to judge righteous judgment. Pindar was no repentant 
traitor to Greece. He was born an aristocrat and an aristocrat he died, and 
when he praised the victors in the struggle he praised liberty, he praised the 
triumph of the Greeks over the barbarians. He never cringed to the democ- 


1 Berliner Ph. W., Aug. 18, 1894. 2Z. f. oesterr. Gymn., 1894, p. 724 foll. 
8 Homerische Untersuchungen, p. 321; A. J. P. VI 114 and 524. 
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racy, any more than he fawned on the King of Cyrene or the tyrants of Sicily. 
He treats Arkesilas and Theron as his peers, and ‘ deals with them as a knight 
of the Annunziata deals with his king,’ and Fraccaroli echoes enthusiastically 
the parallel drawn by the author of Pindar’s Odes of Victory'—an often-cited 
article from the Quarterly Review, 1888—between Pindar and Hieron on the 
one hand, and Dante and Can Grande on the other. 

The chronological table of Pindar’s odes reposes on earlier studies of Frac- 
caroli’s, which he does not care to repeat, and which, though impugned by 
Christ, he does not in the least retract. According to him, the Pythians are 
to be computed from Ol. XLIX 3 instéad of XLVIII 3, so that the earliest 
poem of Pindar, P. 10, was composed in Ol. LXX 3, when Pindar was twenty- 
four years old, not twenty, as is commonly assumed. 

In the second chapter Fraccaroli discusses the tradition of the Dorian lyric 
and Pindar’s technique. The history of Greek literature is, he says, the 
history of human consciousness. Objective intuition is succeeded by conscious 
reflexion. The absolute impersonality of the Iliad is followed by the Odyssey, 
which reveals the mood and the thought of the poet. The lays of the Nostoi 
represent the special interests of cities and cantons until Stesichoros stamps 
epic themes with individual characteristics. The Ionians took but a short 
step, as to the form, from the epopee to the elegy, and the political and 
gnomic elegy is but the commentary on the themes of the epos. It was 
reflexion pure and simple, so that it remained sterile and fixed in an immut- 
able form, in a conventional style, a convenient and indifferent vehicle for 
rhetorical exercises. Iambic poetry had more true life; it combined with 
other elements to form tragedy and comedy, and exercised its legitimate and 
continuous influence during the bloom of Greek literature. Aiolic poetry 
was all personal and subjective, but universally human, because essentially 
spontaneous. Individual consciousness is prejudicial to the collective life of 
the species. The thinking monad withdraws itself from the unconscious law 
that guides the mass, and, as Fraccaroli says in the language of Gelon, the 
year loses its spring. Nothing can replace the loss of the primal force and of 
the first natural impulse. The civic constitutions of the eastern colonies 
broke up the unity of the life of the people, whereas the people still speaks 
in the Iliad and the impersonal singer is its own voice. Thenceforward the 
song individualizes itself more and more, and the collective voice of the 
species is heard no more among the Ionic and Aiolic tribes. 

A sad state of things, from the point of view of Fraccaroli and Hartmann. 
‘ Ahi, quanta malinconia.’ 

The Doric race, however, comes to the rescue. The voice of the people 
makes itself heard through the medium of the choral lyric of the Dorians, of 
which Stesichoros was the creator. Stesichoros took the myth in hand again, 
the myth that was formed by the people and transmitted by the people, and 
gave it a new life. But the life was a lyrical life, and the myth mirrored 
consciousness and revealed individual interests. It enters into closer relation 
with the present, and adapts itself to a preconceived idea. Still, the chorus is 
there to represent the people, at least, for form’s sake. The people reigns if 
it does not govern. This is the difference between the lyric poetry of the 
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Dorians and the lyric poetry of the Aiolians, The Aiolic melos has passed 
into universal literature. In the lyric of the Dorians the poet speaks by the 
mouth of the chorus as a citizen, whether the sentiments be the sentiments of 
the people or his own, and with this statement of Fraccaroli’s we may compare 
the famous passage of O 13, 49 idwoc év xow@ oradeic. Among these Doric 
poets there were not lacking men who made their potent individuality felt. 
Alcman does not forget that he is a Lydian, and by no means identifies 
himself with the chorus of virgins for whom his songs were composed. And 
Ibykos was an Aiolian in his passion, though a Dorian in his art, and ‘the 
amplitude of his dactylic strophes must have formed a curious contrast to the 
passionate elegance of his amorous sentiments.’ So, though no lyric poet of 
the Dorians made the chorus the mouthpiece of his own passions, the poet’s 
personality was manifest, and he turns now to the chorus, now to himself, like 
any poor creature of our conscious modern world. 

Stesichoros, as Fraccaroli emphasizes, was the true creator of the Dorian 
lyric, the author of the triad, and, strange to say, he who knows the literature 
so well has nothing to say of Crusius’s interesting article on the tpia Eryor- 
xéopov.' This triad is the reigning form in Pindar’s odes, and the superb move- 
ment of the epitrites—an innovation with Stesichoros—prevails in half the 
epinikia. Simonides brought into the Dorian lyric the pliant and subtle spirit 
of the Ionian, and adapts it to the new conditions of life. The poetry of 
Simonides is to the older lyric as is the new plastic to the perfected art, as is 
the marvellous beauty of the sculptors to the rude effigies in which, for all 
that, the ancients saw so much that was divine. Such was a song of victory 
by Simonides as compared with the ‘See, the conquering hero comes’ of 
Archilochos. But while Fraccaroli admits that the poetry of Simonides is 
exquisitely elaborated, that he is great in epigram, great in dirge, and not to 
be reached by Pindar in cleverness and in tenderness, still he is too senten- 
tious, he is too much given to reflexion. The myth, it is true, holds a con- 
spicuous place in his poetry, as it must needs do, but it does not dominate as 
it does in Stesichoros, and the majestic epitrite is not his favorite measure. 
In fact, it is very evident that the easy-going Ionian has no partisan in 
Fraccaroli. 

Pindar, younger in years than Simonides, is older in art. He has the senten- 
tiousness of Simonides—what Greek is not sententious ?—but it is a subdued 
sententiousness, and his fancy is under the dominion of a severer and, one 
might say, a hieratic rule. He has the objectivity of Stesichoros and his 
conception is synthetic, as is the conception of every supreme poet. For this 
Fraccaroli quotes Croiset. He might have quoted Goethe and Tourguenieff. 
The myth in Pindar is a traditional element. Dorian lyric and myth are 
convertible expressions. The myth is the idealized history of humanity. It 
is history stripped of its accidents. Its moral is a moral of sight, not of 
sermon. It is art without the norms of technicality. It is human nature, 
which the philosopher toils to dissect and to expound. There is no fadula 
significat tacked on to this myth. It is essentially objective. But while 
Stesichoros represented the myth as the main thing and subordinated to it his 
personal end and aim, Pindar gives the myth a greater moral value and makes 
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it apparently accessory to his actual theme, with which he connects it more or 
less closely, according to circumstances. And so it may be said that the hymn 
is the temple and the myth the frieze. It may be said also that all these 
architectural parallels are dangerous in the extreme. 

Thereupon follows a section on the part played by gymnastic contests in 
Greece, and the great games in particular; but this whole branch of the 
subject is so familiar that it is not necessary to summarize what Fraccaroli has 
to say on that score. More interesting are his remarks on the connection 
between the traditional element, the myth, and the occasional element, the 
victory, which he illustrates at considerable length by the plastic art of 
Pindar’s time. The myth is not an Hors d’euvre, not an emblema to be trans- 
ferred from one work to another at pleasure, and there must be a relation 
between the achievement and the myth; but, on the other hand, we must not 
make the connection too close. We must not demand more of Pindar than 
we demand of the plastic artist of his day, who did not deal in abstractions 
and whose thought was truly bodied forth. The nexus may be now closer, 
now looser. Sometimes it is merely external, as in the pediment of Paionios 
and in the myth of Herakles in O. 3; sometimes we have a more or less 
perfect idealization, as in P.1 and in the decorations of the Parthenon. And 
not only does the analogy hold as to the conceptions and the subjects of 
Pindar’s art and the plastic art of his time, but the spirit of both arts is the 
same. The same calmness and composure reign in the plastic of the century 
as in Pindar’s odes. One recalls the arap{ei veixog dye: xepada of P. 9g, 34. 

After we pass beyond the Pindaric region, after we pass to the period when 
spontaneous intuition ceases to reign, Fraccaroli notes a sad decline. At the 
great games specimens of epideictic eloquence took the place of epinician 
odes, and Pindar and Simonides were succeeded by sophists who are well 
represented by the Panegyricus of Isokrates, that vain old rhetorician who 
called his babblings (chiacchiere) philosophy. They are assuredly not poetry. 

All that Fraccaroli has to say in this chapter is interesting, is suggestive and 
profitable, despite his diffuseness, until he comes to the closing sections, and 
there the ways part. In these sections he expounds the doctrine of the Ter- 
pandrian véuoc after Westphal, Mezger and Liibbert. Down in the Tartarus 
of the notes grovel the rebels, ‘il Gildersleeve,’ who seems to be the arch- 
sinner, ‘il Cerrato,’ ‘il Bury,’ and that naughty Mephistopheles ‘il von Wilam- 
owitz-Méllendorff.’ This is not a theme to which it is a pleasure to recur, and 
I will only say here that Fraccaroli’s devotion to the véuoc-theory has not 
warped his study of Pindar, and that he is generous enough to admit some 
excuse for ‘il Gildersleeve e gli altri di quella scuola.’ 

The third chapter, ‘L’ Arte di Pindaro,’ with its three sections ‘della 
creazione artistica,’ ‘associazione delle idee singole,’ ‘gruppi di idee’ and 
‘unita dell’ epinicio pindarico,’ is dominated by the author’s peculiar meta- 
physics, and lacks the clearness and sobriety of Croiset, with whose views 
Fraccaroli is by no means in perfect accord; but it is undoubtedly an inter- 
esting and penetrating essay, which will repay the student of poetry as well as 
the student of Pindar. The key to his theory of art is given by the intro- 
ductory section, in which he translates the famous passages of the Platonic 
Ion, Apology, Phaidros and Menon on the poetic art. The treatise is at once 
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a glorification of the Geia uavia of the poet, of unconscious intuition over 
against conscious ratiocination, and an attempt to trace the way in which 
artistic creation handles its materials. Inspiration comes without any direct 
effort on our part, and yet we can prepare ourselves to receive it. The artistic 
sense can be sharpened, not by ratiocination but by observation, and inspira- 
tion can be called forth by suggestion and by association of ideas. The only 
way, therefore, to study a work of art is to transport ourselves into the material 
and moral conditions in which the artist found himself, so as to renew, if not 
the inspiration itself, the disposition to follow the natural process which 
guided that inspiration. By such a study we shall convey ourselves into 
another world than ours, into the conditions of an art that is much nearer 
nature than ours, and therefore perennial, therefore ever new. Cauer is right, 
he says, in insisting that Homer’s thoughts are not as our thoughts, but Frac- 
caroli has a quarrel with him for calling Homer’s way of looking at things 
cine Schwiche der homerischen Denkart Homer represents events not accord- 
ing to the laws of logic, but according to the evolution and succession of the 
images that rise before him. Our devotion to logic makes a beggarly thing of 
poetry, and ‘verisimilitude, the child of logic, is another fetter’ placed on the 
divine art. Verisimilitude would take all the heart out of Aristophanes, as it 
would out of Homer. Dante, the most devout follower of logic, himself shows 
us how reason must yield to art. This, then, is Fraccaroli’s fundamental 
notion ; this is the magic formula that solves all difficulties, all inconsistencies. 
And the Archimagus is Hartmann. 

To summarize section by section this long chapter would be to write another 
Introduction to Pindar, and I will only say that as Fraccaroli’s véuoc-theory 
has not seriously impaired his treatment of the Pindaric odes, so his meta- 
physical system has not lessened materially the value of his detailed observe- 
tions in regard to Pindar’s art. He is too diffuse and too eloquent in the 
exposition of his theoretical views, but when he comes to the practical appli- 
cation we find that we have to do with a man who knows his Pindar as well 
as the things that have been written about Pindar, and, in view of the illustra- 
tions of Pindar’s powers of presentation, individualization and concentration, 
we forgive such expressions as ‘quelli che furono precocemente abbrutiti dalla 
masturbazione intellettuale degli esercizi scolastici.. Much of what Fraccaroli 
has to say is, of course, common to all studies of Pindar, but he puts the old 
observations in a new light, and his parallels are drawn from the literature of 
his own people, and therefore possess a certain freshness for a non-Italian, so 
that one does not grow over-weary of the perpetual antithesis between the con- 
scious and the unconscious, and is disposed to accept a happy restatement as a 
satisfactory explanation. To speak of Pindar’s ‘mixed metaphors’ reduces the 
poet to an unsuccessful rhetorician, whereas ‘superposition of figures’ pro- 
duces all the effect of a special charm of style. To the Mezger theory of the 
‘recurrent word,’ Fraccaroli, though an admirer of Mezger’s, grants only such 
play as has been conceded by sober students. The recurrence of the thought 
brings with it the recurrence of the expression. As a technical device he 
rejects it utterly, and of Bury’s echo theory, which is an exaggeration of 
Mezger, he repeats the emphatic condemnation he had expressed when Bury’s 


1Rhein. Mus. XLVII, pp. 74-113; cf. A. J. P. XV 383. 
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Nemean Odes first appeared. At the same time, he recognizes Bury’s brilliancy 
and his suggestiveness as a commentator to Pindar, for, as has been said, 
Fraccaroli is fairness itself, and never loses his temper except with Drach- 
mann, whose denial of the unity of the epinician ode he denounces as absurd 
and nonsensical. That unity forms the subject of the last section of the 
chapter on the art of Pindar, which passes in review the various methods of 
determining wherein the unity of the epinician consists. The unity is not a 
logical unity, as has been well set forth by Croiset; but Croiset does not 
satisfy Fraccaroli, who complains that no sooner does Croiset establish his 
thesis than the logical habit gets the better of him, and he speaks of harmon- 
izing the variety of the necessary elements with the essential unity of inspir- 
ation, of harmonizing the multiplicity of the accessories with the predominance 
of a principal motif, as a problem difficult to solve, a problem to be left rather 
to the taste of the poet than to any law. Fraccaroli will not hear of a problem. 
There is nothing but unconscious synthesis. Synthesis precedes analysis, and 
is therefore natural and healthy although unreasoned. Diametrically opposed 
to the true theory is Dissen’s plan of seeking the unity of the Pindaric epinician 
in a general formula, a manner of title to put at the head of each ode. No 
general formula, however applicable, gives us the essence of a work of art. 
Nay, any reduction of a work of art toa type is not a praise but a dispraise. 
A sonnet is not a syllogism or an epigram. A song of victory is not a senti- 
ment. Nor is Fraccaroli quite content with Boeckh’s objective unity which 
is sought in the praise of the victor. This says too little and has to be supple- 
mented by a subjective unity consisting.in the special purpose which the poet 
has in mind, so that we fall back into the same error of assuming conscious 
ratiocination in Pindar. The truth, according to Fraccaroli, was intuitively 
recognized by Hermann, who maintained that the unity of the Pindaric ode 
is a poetical idea, and this is the thought that has been taken up again by 
Croiset, who unfolded more clearly what was a hint rather than a statement. 
Still, Croiset has something to say in defence of Dissen, who, he maintains, 
in spite of his tiresome schemes and analyses, was right in trying to find a 
common type of lyric composition. The process is just such a process as we 
go through in studying living things, and a work of art is a living thing—a 
C¢ov, as Plato called a Adéyo¢ ages ago. But Fraccaroli is not content with this 
concession to Dissen, and returns again and again to his ‘divine madness,’ 
and wages war against everything that savors of conscious analysis, of reduc- 
tion to formula. How hopeless this reduction to a formula is he illustrates 
very happily by the lessons which have been drawn from the First Pythian by 
various commentators, each of whom discovers a different fundamental idea. 
But I will not linger either on Fraccaroli’s criticisms or on his somewhat 
elusive theory. For my own part, my studies have led me to give a wider 
scope to reflection in the art of the Greeks than Fraccaroli would admit, and 
I see consciousness often where he insists on unconsciousness; but I too have 
emphasized over and over again the importance of synthetic study, of absorp- 
tion into the processes of growth as distinguished from the processes of 
planful thought, and I recognize most heartily the value of the work of our 
Italian Pindarist, who is as full of magnetism as any of the rings in the 
Platonic Ion, while he commands the literature of his author in a way that 
commends him to the worshippers of the great goddess ‘ Up-to-date’ 
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When we pass from Fraccaroli to Jurenka we find ourselves in another 
climate, and yet, as we have seen, Jurenka admires the scholar who treats 
Drachmann with unbounded contempt. Before the appearance of Fraccaroli’s 
book—in fact at the meeting of the Philological Congress in Vienna in 1893— 
Jurenka read a paper in which he attacked the modern interpretation of 
Pindar and ranged himself under Drachmann’s banner (A. J. P. XV 398), and 
it may be worth while to produce here some notes made at the time, before 
Fraccaroli’s book arose to plead for the unconscious in art. 

“The modern interpretation of Pindar,” I said to myself, “is vulnerable 
enough at the extreme points occupied. To make, for instance, every detail 
of a Pindaric myth the counterpart of some historical event is a false principle 
to begin with, and leads to all manner of learned phantasmagories. Restore 
the historical atmosphere, if you can, but spare the lover of poetry as poetry 
these facts that are often no facts at all, that are not even the results of 
ingenious combination, but simply manufactured in the most mechanical way 
in order to fit a supposed allusion. For the combinations of scattered notices 
into a semblance of consistent history one may have some respect, but the 
construction of a poor romance on the ‘allusions’ in the Ninth Pythian 
requires no great faculty, literary or other, and shows that the guild of 
classical scholars cannot compete with the magazine novelist on his own 
ground. It is going too far to say that the work of a true poet contains in 
itself all that is necessary for the poetical understanding of it, but it is a safer 
doctrine to maintain than that Pindar cannot be appreciated without a knowl- 
edge of the chronique scandaleuse of the Syracusan court or a minute adjustment 
of the genealogies of Opuntian Lokris. The assumption of an exact corres- 
pondence between the character and fortunes of typical god or mythical hero 
and the character and fortunes of historical victor must necessarily lead to all 
manner of absurdities, but it was not reserved for Drachmann and Jurenka to 
show that. Only we must not go to the other extreme and exclude all paral- 
lelism. The typical god or mythical hero is to the historical victor as the 
Homeric lion is to the Homeric warrior. The lion lives his own life and the 
Pindaric prototype lives his own life, and though the poet might have counted 
on the good sense of his hearers to keep the mythical and the real apart, he 
seems himself to have guarded them against the mistakes into which modern 
commentators have fallen. See how he handles Bellerophon in O. 13, Jason 
in P. 4, Orestes in P. rr. In like manner a word may be said about the 
‘lesson’ of each ode. I do not believe that any great work of art can be 
summed up in a formula, such formulae as have been laid down for the complex 
creations of Shakespeare. The multisignificance of true poetry rebels against 
such sharp lines. And yet the diversity of view as to the dominant thought in 
this or that ode is not so serious a matter as might be supposed. The poetical 
unity is the unity of a cord with many strands. But to criticise Professor 
Jurenka would be to write an apology for my own treatment of Pindar, and 
this would be invidious, even if I thought it worth while. In spite of Drach- 
mann, in spite of Jurenka, I do not think that the world will retrograde to the 
old lawlessness which these scholars wish to put on the throne again, Pindar 
is not a Chinese puzzle. Granted. But Pindar is not a box of loose beads 
either, and a plan there must have been. And in the plan I believe, but I 
believe also in life.” 
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Another paper of Professor Jurenka’s presents some forty-five emendations 
of Pindar’s text, and to these I may recur some day, for Professor Jurenka has 
an edition of Pindar on the stocks, and no doubt these emendations will figure 
there, although it must be said that throwing out conjectures is one thing, and 
incorporating them into the text or even into the notes of an edition is another, 
so that some of these suggestions may be lost, as some of them ought to be 
lost. So, for instance, Professor Jurenka’s reading of P. 4, 251: xAéwev re 
civ aité, TeAiao xré., taking in the sense of 
piyev. I cannot think. that ody airé ‘with her own self’ is unpoetical, ‘ with 
her aid and her aid alone.’ Medea had no tirewoman as Helen has, no 
Aithra, and the whole opening of the fourth book of Apollonios is ample 
comment on ovv avrg, if not ample defence of it, and the heroine makes a 
virtue of her importance in Eur. Med. 483: avr? rarépa kai déuove mpodoic’ 
éuobc¢. In the much-discussed passage O 2, 105 foll. he reads 


alvov éréBa 
ov dixg ovvavréuevoc, GAAG wapydv ir’ 
TO Aadayeiv ai OéAov KpugG Kadhoic 


This is supposed to mean ‘if they wished to put prating as a capstone on the 
fair works of noble poets.’ Now, I grant that the passage as it stands, rd 
Aadayijoat Kpidov te Géuev, lacks smoothness, but it is both clearer and 
smoother than what Professor Jurenka would put in its place. The articular 
infinitive prepares us for passion, for contortion, if you will. ‘Bent on this 
thing of prating, bent on this thing of putting a cloud of darkness on the fair 
deeds of noble men,’ is a grim way of telling us how Képo¢ assails Alvoc¢; but 
he must have read German philological reviews with his eyes shut who does 
not recognize the practice of those twin arts ‘ : +’ and ‘ Todtschweigen,’ 
which are as powerful engines in the hands of udpyor dvdpe¢ to-day as they 
ever were. 

A propos of Pindar, the Tenth Pythian, his earliest and not least remarkable 
poem, has just received fresh light from an article in a recent number of the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. XV, part I. Many pages of this number are 
taken up with an interesting and instructive article, by A. B. CooK, on Animaj 
Worship in the Mycenaean Age, and of this space The Cult of the Ass has its 
due share. The sacrifice of the ass to Apollo, the musical beast to the 
musical god, becomes quite natural, and the curious passage v. 36 yeAg & 
bBprv dpbiav kvwdéAwr, receives an unexpected illustration from the fresco 
discovered at Mycenae by the Greek Archaeological Society, which represents 
two asses rampant, with lolling tongues and a most hybristic expression. In 
my note to the passage I had protested against making dp0iav refer to sound, 
precisely because of the word dpév, and the fresco is an ample justification. 
There is a merry cast in the eyes of the asses that might well make Apollo 


smile. 
B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 
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HeErmgs, Vol. XXVIII (1893). 


I. 

F. Studniczka, Kyrene und Kallimachos. There are two versions of the 
myth of the nymph Kyrene. In the older version, which we have in Pindar, 
P IX (after the ’Hoia:), Kyrene fights with the lion before she is transferred to 
Libya by Apollo. In the younger version, the combat with the lion follows 
her transfer to the region that bore her name, and the victory over the lion 
gives her the right to rule the land, The scene of the struggle is the 5x6o¢ 
audgimedoc or apywvderg aoté¢ of Pindar. Both of these versions are found in 
the hymns of Kallimachos, the earlier in the Artemis hymn, the later in the 
Apollo hymn. The reason for this change is to be sought in the poet’s 
designed parallelism of Apollo and Ptolemy Euergetes, and the poem belongs 
to the time when the new king had won back with the hand of Berenike the 
rule over the Cyrenaica. ‘Berenike is our new Kyrene.’ 


G. Schulze, Varia. 1. K 236 gacvouévwr is equivalent to é€eAovréy ‘volun- 
teers.’ @aivecfa: is the German ‘sich melden,’ the Latin ‘profiteri.’ 2. In 
Anthol. Pal. VII 425, for déuev gbAaxa peAedquova read déuwv u., the v 
having been first assimilated and then dropped, YAAK A(M)MEAEAHMONA, 
This assimilation followed by dropping will account for the discrepancy 
between the second line in the famous epigram, Paus. V 24 iAag @uyuq roi¢ 
Aaxedaimoviowy, and the second line on the stone, I. G. A. 75, where there is no 
room for = between Iand A. Read TOI(A)AAKEAAIMONIOIZ, 3. Aischyl. 
Eum. 352, for Zed¢ yap aiuaroorayéc read Zed¢ éapoorayéc, ap being Kypriote 
for aiua, 4. In Hegemon ap. Athen. XV 698 C, supply, with Brandt, oreAéOoue 
to wetewpiCovrec, and comp. X. Cyrop. 113,17. 5. Theokr. XVI 97, dsacrfoavro 
is not from dtiornut, but from a lost diaoréoyar = = idaivw. 6, 
(uvoxéAevdpas & uvdxoda, Hesych.) and (oxdp : oxdp = réxuap : 
téxuwp) have been counted among the unsavory names like KOIIPIA in Kaibel 
314, but Mioxedoc means ‘bandy-legged’ and Xxdpeog comes from the fish 
oxdpoc. 7. Strabo, VIII 356 has rév év Oerradig ENICEA ypddovor, 
For ENICEA Meineke would write EAIKEA, Schulze ENIKEA. At the same 
time it is to be noted that Curtius in his Grdz.5 461 has made a blunder in 
saying that the river ’Eviret¢ is called ’Evixebe in the scholia to Pindar, Ol. XI 
72. The ’Evixetc of Ol. XI 72 is not a river,and Osthoff and Meister have 
calmly followed Curtius into the mire. 


Th. Mommsen, Grabschrift des Kaisers Constantius Chlorus.s Mommsen 
first gives the text of an epitaph in elegiacs beginning ‘Hic decus Italiae 
tegitur Constantius heros,’ printed in Rossi, Inscr. Chr. I, p. 265, and Diimm- 
ler, Poetae Latini aevi Carolini, I, p. 78. Who is this ‘Constantius heros’? 
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Rossi identifies him with Constans, consul of the Eastern Empire in 414 A. D. 
Mommsen proceeds to argue that the subject of the epitaph is Constantius 
Chlorus, the father of Constantine the Great, and that the epitaph was not 
composed after the death of Constantius, but was an anticipatory tribute, such 
as we often find in antiquity. 


G. Kaibel, Sententiarum Liber Sextus. I. So. Ai, 669, K. defends the 
traditional decvé against Wilamowitz’s rd Geia. After ta Oeia the addition 
of ta xaptepérara would be flat. In v. 674, decvdv tr’ dyua, no change is to be 
made. te shows the close connection between the rising of the sun and the 
falling of the winds, and we are to construe: wévtov orévovra (rd rév) decvdv 
mvevpdtwr dnua (inner object) éxoiucev, ‘lulled to rest the sea that moaned the 
blasts of fearful winds.’ In v. 675, év 0’ 6 wajxparie xré., év is adverbial. So. 
El. 1416, for é yap @ duot read cot yap Ai. xré. II. The Platonic 
Menexenos is full of poetical diction, and often approaches poetical rhythm ; 
and poetical reminiscences may account for the inconcinnity of 238 C rodureia 
yap éoriv, ayabdv, dé évavTia We are not to 
follow Schleiermacher, who restores the balance in obedience to Dionysios, de 
admiranda vic. 26. ‘Cavendum enim est ne quis integriora apud Dionysium 
quam in Platonis codicibus scriptoris verba tradita esse arbitretur.’ Stob. 
Floril. 43, 86 has: wodcteia yap avarpog) éori, pév ayafdv, 
xady dé xaxv, which agrees partly with the codices, partly with Dionysios. 
Kaibel thinks that the author had before him a couple of verses of a tragic 
poet: todreia yap avépdrwy tpogh, uév Gyabdv, évavria KaxOv, 
dé is a gloss for évavria dé A similar gloss occurs in Hippokrates, Epidem. 
VI 2,17, where tavarria onpaivov is glossed by onueiov xaxév, The puzzling # 
ev (onueiov xaxév) which in Galen, XVII 973 becomes onyaivov evonuein xaxédv, is 
simply # et, i.e. onuaivoy 7 e (onuaive), 7 e is the suggestion of the right 
reading. In Cornutus, c. 14, p. 18, 0n the other hand, the scribe substitutes 
for a reading which he does not understand something that he thinks he 
understands: xai 6 ’Emiyapyoc avrixa ‘el te te’ noi ‘larei copdv tic, vuKroc 
évOuunréov, el re te is naught, and avrixa is for al te xa (SarH copdy tic, vuKToc 
évOuuntéov), III, Xenophon, On Revenues. A number of small corrections. 
Further, IV 13, for ax’ avrév pév Eywye ag’ dv xré, read obv, In 
like manner G7’ airév has crept in before a¢@’ dv in (Plat.) Hipparch. 227 D. 
In V 2, for tapayyéAAw cxorovow read IV 
43 read ovvfKo 7’ av Ta épya eic Exactov tév IV. In Apollodor. Com. 
ap. Stob. Flor. 46, 15, v. 2 read pd tov Adyov wév, In v. 7 ovdév yap aicxpov 
éotw avtov amoruyeiv, the last word is perfectly correct. Your politician is 
unabashed at failure. V. Anthol. Pal, XIII 5, an epigram by Phalaikos, the 
dialogue is carried on not by a traveller and four deceased athletes, but by the 
athletes themselves, who were two in number. In another poem by the same 
author read d¢paq Atxwvoc Er’ ein, (b00a¢ yap Kabirrepbe Aaumpd¢ dvip,) 
dé wai te VI. In Kallimachos, Ep. 5 (ap. Athenaeum, 
VII 318 B C read wor év ... tixrytac (middle) 
ddxvovic¢, This epigram gives Kaibel occasion to discuss a chapter in Aelian 
(Hist. An. VI 58), in which that scribbler rehashes sundry jokes about the 
phoenix at the expense of Kallimachos. Unfortunately, Aelian does not give 
his source. VII. Comparison of Kallimachos, Hymn. Del. 79 and Statius, 
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Silv. I 3,39. K. thinks that very many of the difficulties in Statius are to be 
solved by exegesis rather than by criticism. VIII. Herondas, II 60. The 
point of d0ca xjuricoy lies in the inept quoting of a proverb that has nothing 
to do with the situation. IX. Fragment of Rhianos preserved by Stobaeus 
(Flor. 4, 34), with a brief commentary. X. Restoration of the Mikythos 
inscriptions (Roehl, I. G. A. 532, 533). XI. On the Epicharmian and Euri- 
pidean fragments in the Flinders Petrie Papyri, VIII, Plate 3, which K. 
considers mere cobblings. 


H. von Arnim, Ein Bruchstiick des Alexinos. In Philodemos 
Lib. II, Col. XLIII 26 (p. 77 Sudhaus), the three greatest authorities of the school, 
Epikuros, Hermarchos and Metrodoros, are cited in support of the thesis that 
sophistic rhetoric, so far as it has to do with style and epideictic discourse, is 
a téxvyn, whereas the training for political and forensic oratory cannot be 
technical in the strictest sense. What Hermarchos has to say grows out of an 
attack on the doctrines of an opponent, whose views are given in summary by 
Philodemos. Who is this opponent? von Arnim maintains that it is the 
Megarian Alexinos, called in jest 6’EAeygivoc, The treatise is entitled epi 
aywyi¢ ‘de educatione,’ and the fragment preserved by Philodemos contains 
in the first half an enumeration of those parts of rhetorico-sophistic instruc- 
tion which he considers aimless. He scouts training in edocutio (wepi Aééewc), 
in the technical development of the memory (epi uvpunc), and in the solution 
of aropia: that occur in reading the poets, and the only thing that he thinks of 
value in the whole scheme of rhetorical teaching is the training of the student 
in framing proofs and refutations. To be sure, these proofs and refuta- 
tions deal only with probabilities. Scientific certainty is to be gained only 
by a very different course of study undera very different kind of teacher— 
Alexinos, to wit. With these views of Alexinos, Hermarchos is by no means 
agreed, and thinks that Alexinos has been, on the whole, too lenient in his 
judgment of the rhetoricians. 


A. Reuter, Untersuchungen zu den rémischen Technographen Fortunatian, 
Julius Victor, Capella and Sulpitius Victor. A treatise of 62 pages, which 
does not admit of an abstract. It is a codification, so to speak, of the Latin 
artes of the fourth and fifth centuries, and reproduces the traditional system of 
the time. In the arrangement of the material Fortunatianus is followed, 
because he is the strictest in his disposition of the subject and almost always 
the fullest of matter. The special student of antique rhetoric will find some- 
thing here and there on these dry bones, but most readers will be satisfied 
with the impression of an arid systematization borrowed from Hermogenes, 
with occasional draughts on Cicero and Quintilian in those parts of rhetoric 
which did not yield so readily to the skeletonizing process. 


Alfred Gercke, Varros Satire Andabatae. The Andabatae were gladiators 
who ‘fought on horseback, armed with small, round shield and spear, and a 
visored helmet without eyeholes, and charged each other in the dark’—fit 
emblems of the blindness and chance-medleyness of the human race. Hence 
the title of Varro’s Menippean satire, Andabatae, which is the work of a 
pessimist, who sneers at the poor reasoning of the learned world and mocks 
at the wiseacres who repeat the old formula téroxev dri ydAa éyee and explain 
. thunder and lightning by the bursting of an inflated bladder. 
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J. Kirchner, Zwei Athenische Familien aus den drei letzten vorchristlichen 
Jahrhunderten, The two families are the family of nai Mixiov 
Knguoveic and the family of Mvnoifeoc "Exedquov 


Miscellen. Zu den Oinotropen bei Kallimachos (Ferdinand Noack). Noack 
shows the alriov which led to the mention of the Oinotropoi by Kallimachos, 
the same Oinotropoi who were changed into doves (comp. Ov. Met. XIII 622 
foll.; Schol. Verg. Aen. III 80; Lykophr. 581-3).—Coniectanea in Philodemi 
Rhetorica (H. v. Arnim).—Kandake (U. Wilcken). The «vpia Bacidsooa of 
C. I. G. III 5080 is Kandake.—Zu Kaibel, Epigr. Gr. ex Lap. Conl. 553 (H. 
Dessau). The Antigonos, son of Philippos mentioned in this epigram occurs 
in Dio Cassius (77, 8) and belongs to the time of Caracalla.—/Pontarius (A. 
Funck). The spelling of this word (I. R. N. 2378 = C. I. L. X 1074) is assured 
by a gloss gefirobatis (yedupoBarnc), pontarius, and we are not to change it with 
recent lexicographers into punctarius. But what was the business of these 
pontarii in the amphitheatre? Did they jump from a bridge into the water? 
{or did they push the unfortunate sexagenarios de ponte?] We shall never 
know.—Des Fulgentius Schrift tiber die Musik (R. Reitzenstein).  Sittl 
reported in 1882 that the MS of this work was lost. It turns up safe and 
sound in the Codex Ashburnhamiensis, and we are not to sorrow as those who 
have no hope. 


Il. 

U. Wilcken, Ein neuer griechischer Roman. Under this taking title 
Wilcken publishes a fragmentary story from a Berlin papyrus MS (P 6926). 
Upon a long description of the papyrus itself, with an excursus against Birt, 
follows the text, with Kaibel’s readings and restorations. In the first frag- 
ment we have the fervid plea of a young man in his seventeenth year, who 
seeks his cousin in marriage, and will not allow her tender age to be a bar to 
their union. ‘Maidens generally marry at fifteen, some of them, in fact, have 
children at fourteen. ‘“ Wait two years?” No, not he!’ The girl who is 
sought in marriage tried to speak, but never a word did she succeed in 
uttering, and so she burst into tears and turned first red and then pale. 
Thereupon Thambe, the mother of the suitor, takes up her parable, begs the 
girl not to misjudge her son, and folds her in her arms, where the young 
thing lies, pressing her throbbing heart on the bosom of the future mother-in- 
law. The second fragment transports us to far different scenes, in which the 
hero of the romance, Ninos, is marshalling his army for conquest. It is only 
too evident, therefore, that this new Greek romance is a very old story after 
the orthodox pattern of the other romances that we know. There is no end 
of love-making in these stories, no end of marvellous adventures in foreign 
parts, and this Ninos romance is true to the double movement. The most 
interesting point in the whole matter is the date of the story. The MS. 
according to Wilcken, was written at the latest in the middle of the first 
century after Christ, and may be considerably older. The story itself may go 
much further back, and the probabilities are that it belongs to the first century 
B. C. and that it is the oldest extant Greek romance. If this is so, it shows 
that the romance had even then assumed a fixed type and followed norms 
that had to be respected. 
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B. Niese, Zur Chronologie des Josephus. A study of the contradictions in 
the Josephan chronology that are due to the employment of different sources. 
These contradictions are most important in the period before the Babylonian 
exile, but in this paper Niese treats of the chronology of the later time, the 
chronology which is common to the Bellum Iudaicum and the Antiquitates, 


U. Wilcken, AIIOTPA®AI. These Egyptian aroypadgai, first studied by 
Wilcken in 1883, the writer now divides into two classes: 1. atoypagai proper, 
or returns of taxable property and persons, and 2. xar’ oixiay aroypagai, census 
returns. The provincial census seems to have been taken every fourteen 
years. The indication of the age serves to show the limits of the poll-tax, 
which began in the case of men at fourteen, in the case of women at twelve, 
and lasted until sixty-five. The poll-tax was called Aaoypagia, and Wilcken 
thinks that it was imposed in order to cover the heavy expense of taking the 
census. 


Adolf Busse, Die neuplatonische Lebensbeschreibung des Aristoteles. The 
Vita Pseudo-Ammoniana and the Vita Marciana, the latter first published in 
1861, are evidently closely related. The only question is whether both came 
from the same source or the one is derived from the other. Rose decides for 
the common source, but even a hasty examination of the language reveals the 
later age of the Vita Pseudo-Ammoniana, which forces us to depress its time 
to the Byzantine period, whereas the language of the Vita Marciana shows its 
kinship to the work of the latest Neo-Platonists, and all the statements that 
are peculiar to the Vita Pseudo-Ammoniana are simply combinations from the 
data of the Vita Marciana. The only passage in the Vita Pseudo-Ammoniana 
that cannot have been derived from the other Vita pertains to Aristotle’s 
services to logic, and this was evidently inspired by the treatise on logic to 
which the Vita is prefixed. The dependence of the one on the other is there- 
fore sufficiently proved. As to the author of the Vita Pseudo-Ammoniana, 
Busse tries to show that he is Elias, the pupil of Olympiodoros. The Vita 
Marciana consists of detailed excerpts from an older life, with statements 
from other sources interspersed, regardless of the connection, and Busse 
maintains that the author of this epitome belongs to the same sphere of 
thought with Simplicius, to whom he owes a great deal. 


Emil Thomas, Miscellae Quaestiones in L. Annaeum Senecam Philosophum. 
Critical notes on Gertz’s edition of the Dialogues and of the treatises De 
beneficiis and De clementia occupy two chapters. In the third various 
passages of the Epistulae morales are taken up in the same way, and the 
fourth chapter deals with the sixth epigram (Haase) and a few places in the 
Tragedies. 


G. Busolt, Die korinthischen Prytanen. The change in the constitution of 
Corinth and the installation of the annual prytanis are generally accepted as 
historical facts, on the faith of Diodoros, VII, fr.9. The year of this revolu- 
tion, however, is put now in 745, now in 747, and the part played by the royal 
family of Bakchiadae is variously conceived. But a closer examination of 
the record shows that the dates are manufactured after the familiar fashion of 
counting by yeveai from a fixed point which becomes unfixed in the same way. 
It makes a considerable difference whether we take 1104 as the year of the 
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Return of the Herakleidae with Eratosthenes and Apollodoros or 1070 with 
Ephoros. It makes a considerable difference how many years we give to a 
generation. The numbers in this account are evidently doctored, and the 
ninety annual prytaneis are quietly to be struck out of history. Kypselos as 
Baovretg replaced the Baoidetbc of the oligarchy, and as to the origin of the 
term ptravic, it seems natural to suppose that after the fall of the tyrannis in 
Corinth, the dpywv érévuuog was called tpiravc. So we find an eponymous 
mpbravc in the Corinthian colony Anaktorion, a title which must be subsequent 
to the fall of the Kypselidai. And the same is in all likelihood the case in 
Korkyra. Kypselos would never have introduced a title that belonged to the 


period of the oligarchy. 
B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 


RHEINISCHES MUSEUM FOR PHILOLOGIE, Vol. XLVIII. 


Pp. 1-40. Beitrage zur Geschichte der Landwirthschaft bei den Griechen. 
III. E. Oder. (Cf. vol. XLV 58 ff. and 212 ff.; A. J. P. XII 373). The 
Byzantine collection, ai wepi yewpyiacg éxAoyal, was written about 950 and 
dedicated to Constantinus VII. These eclogues cannot be in their original 
form; many passages have been omitted, and the order disturbed. The 
original eclogues upon which this work is based were written at least three 
hundred years earlier by Cassianus Bassus, and dedicated to his son. 


Pp. 41-52. Die Komposition der ersten Satire des Horaz. A. Gercke. 
The first satire of Horace consists of three parts. The theme of the first 
(vv. I-22) is quite different from that of the second (vv. 23-107); the closing 
part, in spite of the ‘ut avarus’ of v. 108, corresponds to the first, but has 
nothing to do with the second. It is unlikely that Horace found these two 
themes in a single Greek model. Possibly he copied Bion or Ariston in the 
first part. 


Pp. 53-83. Die Lebensgeschichte des Rhetors Aristides. W.Schmid. The 
dates of the principal events in the life of Aristides are determined by an 
examination of the lepol Aéyor. He was born in March or April, 129, and died 
about 189. His sickness lasted from about Jan. 1, 156, till the end of 172. 
He began the composition of the depoi Aéyor in 175. The proconsuls of Asia 
from 157 to 166 were Julianus (157-162), Glabrio (162-3), Pollio (163-4), Severus 
(164-5), Quadratus (165-6). 


Pp. 84-90. Coniectanea. Fr. Buecheler proposes idév for immndév, Aesch., 
Suppl. 438; uévec ypéa rivecy for uévec dpecreiverv, ib. 443. In Theokr. I 96 ava 
Ovudv Exo.oa may be compared with Vergil’s ‘attollentem iras’; ib. 117 ObuBpic 
was probably a local name for Mt. Aetna, or for some part of it (from @uu-, 
Ouucav, like yauBpéc from yau-). In Plut., Quaest. Rom. 42, p. 275 A B. 
proposes eiperfe for aper#¢; in Quaest. Conviv. II 7, 2, p. 641 D 4 7’ dyvog for 
dyvoc. In De Alex. Fortuna, I 9, p.'331 A the words ’AAéfavdpo¢ éyd Arde 
pév vid¢ form a Phalaecean verse with iambic opening. In Porph. ad Hor. 
Ep. I 3, 6 mercede meras should be read mercedimeras, a word which is probably 
lurking in Nonius’ quotation from Lucilius, p. 345 (meret). Lucilius seems to 
have coined the word to imitate the form of mercedituum with the meaning of 
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puobapveiv. In Seneca, Ep. ror, §2, we may read dum ex illa erepat haeret: iam 
Senecio; ib. §8, sollicita for collecta; ib. §11, debilem pede coxo (= claudo, Loewe, 
Prodr., p. 309; Groeber, Archiv, I, p. 555). C. 1. L. VIII, Suppl. 14365, is not 
only an acrostic but also a telestich. . 


Pp.gt-109. Aratillustrationen. E. Bethe describes forty-three illustrations 
in the Madrid MS of Germanicus’ Aratus. 


Pp. 110-40. Zum griechischen Roman. E. Rohde still maintains (1) that 
. the model of the Meporic¢ y7 of Theopompus was Plato’s tale of Atlantis (cf. 
vol. XLVII 378 ff.; A. J. P. XV 385); (2) that the McAyovaxd of Aristides was 
probably a collection of independent stories. He refutes some of the principal 
arguments on which K. Birger has based his confident statement that the 
MiAyovaxé was a single novel (Hermes, XXVII 345 ff.; A. J. P. XV 388-9). 
(3) The Xapirwy ’Agpodiovetb¢ whose name appears at the beginning of the 
history of Chaireas and Kallirrhoe is probably the OtArwe Xapirwv of C. I. 
Gr. 2846. 


Pp. 141-6. Die Zahl der Dramen des Aischylos. A. Dieterich. Following 
the vita in the Medicean MS is a catalogue of 72 titles arranged in four 
columns, It is possible that a fifth column, also containing 18 titles, has been 
lost. The whole catalogue would contain go titles, the number which Suidas 
gives (70 tragedies and 20 satyr plays). We know of 79 dramas (66 tragedies 
and 13 satyr plays). 

Pp. 147-51. Die Zeitfolge der rhetorischen Schriften des Dionys von Hali- 
carnass. H. Rabe. The order of composition is (1) ad Ammaeum I; 7. ovv- 
Gécews, (2) apxaiwy pyrépwv (Lys., Isocr., Isaeus; Dem., Aesch., Hyp.). 
(3) ueuhoewe GB. (4) ad Pompeium. (5) 7. Y. (6) 7. Govxvdidov. 
(7) ad Ammaeum II, 


Miscellen.—P. 152. O. Crusius comments upon a new fragment of the 
Avovucioxog of Sophocles.—Pp. 152-4. S. Sudhaus emends a passage of the 
Rhetoric of Philodemus, I 78, 19 ff.—Pp. 154-7. F. Koepp maintaihs that 
Attalus III was the son of Attalus II, not of Eumenes.—Pp. 157-60. J. M. 
Stahl proposes to read Cedsi praetoris in Juv. VIII 194, referring to P. Juventius 
Celsus, who was praetor in 106 or 107, and a man of plebeian stock. With 
this reading the scholiast’s remark has some point, ‘ignobilioris quam ipsi sunt.’ 


Pp. 161-74. Chalkedon oder Karchedon, Beitraége zur Geschichte des 
Kaisers Herakleios. H.Gelzer. In Theophanes, p. 301,11 de Boor, Xadxnddév 
should be read for Kapyydév. Jerusalem was taken by the Persians in 614, 
and the expedition against Chalkedon was made in the following year. The 
fasti for this period (Pagi, Clinton) need revision. 


Pp. 175-95. Der pseudosokratische Dialog tiber die Seele. V. Ryssel. 
This Syriac translation of a lost Greek work was made by Sergius, priest and 
archiatros of Ras'ain, who died at Constantinople soon after 536. Ryssel 
discusses the text of the Syriac version and gives a translation of it. 


Pp. 196-207. Die imperatorischen Acclamationen im vierten Jahrhundert. 
O. Seeck. Constantine the Great introduced the practice of having an ‘accla- 
matio’ on each anniversary of his accession to the throne. From this time on 
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the numerals found in edicts after the emperor’s name denote not the number 
of his conquests, but the years of his reign. 


Pp. 208-39. Zu den Fragmenten der attischen Komiker. Th. Kock (1) 
replies to some of the criticisms contained in A. Nauck’s ‘Bemerkungen zu 
Kock Com. Attic. Fragm.,’ and shows that this work must be used with 
caution ; (2) quotes a new comic fragment from the Petrie papyri; (3) discusses 
the fragments published by Jernstedt in 1891. These were found in three 
parchments which were discovered in 1850 by Bishop Uspenskij. The back 
of one parchment gives parts of twenty-five trimeters which belong to 
Menander’s dca, (4) The Lexicon Messanense de iota ascripto gives more 
than twenty fragments. All but one belong to the Old Comedy. 


Pp. 240-7. Zur Geschichte der rémischen Provinzialverwaltung. A. v. 
Domaszewski. IV. Dacia. The province was first divided into Dacia 
Superior and Dacia Inferior. Between 160 and 170 it was divided into three 
parts, Dacia Porolissensis, Apulensis and Malvensis, and the rank of the 
governor was changed from praetorian to consular.—V. Cappadocia. The 
career of Antius Quadratus, C. I. Gr. 3548, and of Atilius Rufinus, C. I. L. X 8291. 


Pp. 248-57. Zu Herondas. W. Schulze discusses some of the proper names 
in Herondas. Bpcxivdypa (II 57, Buech.) is to be found in the Rhodian 
inscription C. I. G. 2537. 

Pp. 258-74. Der Geograph Claudius Ptolemaeus. W. Schwarz. Ptolemy’s 
great work on geography contains many serious errors in the statements of 
positions and distances. 

Pp. 275-83. Ueber eine Scene der aristophanischen Wolken. A, Dieterich. 
The passage in the Clouds, 250-275, is a parody on the Orphic rites and hymns. 


Pp. 284-9. Zur Ueberlieferung der Elegien des Maximianus. L. Traube. 
The Latin MS 2832 in the National Library at Paris contains the first six 
lines of the Elegies of Maximianus. This MS is assigned to the second half 
of the ninth century. 


Pp. 290-8. Lescheos-Lesches. O. Immisch justifies the nominative form 
Aécyewe for Pausanias, X 25, 6. 


Miscellen.—P. 299. J. Zingerle proposes to restore [wavovpy]iav in the 
speech of Hypereides Kara AO@yvoyévove, Col. I Z. 12.—P. 299. O. Crusius. 
Note to Fr. Rihl’s article, vol. XLVII, p. 460, with a parallel from Herod. 
VIII 55.—Pp. 299-303. J. Wackernagel. Notes on Greek epigraphy. (1) On 
vavocov and the ancient ‘sampi.’ (2) In some inscriptions the lower of two 
lines must have been written before the upper. (3) FOTI in I. G. A. 322 is 
for EOTI, to be read as # 5rt.—Pp. 303-7. F. Skutsch finds traces of the 
Iambic Law in Lucilius.—Pp. 307-11. E. Riess. Note to H. Diintzer’s 
paper on the Canidia poems of Horace, Jahrb. f. Philol., 1892, 577 ff. For 
the magic rites mentioned in these poems D. has not made sufficient use of 
the striking parallels furnished by the Paris papyri.—Pp. 311-12. G. Karo. 
Textual notes on Caes., B.C. 15; 25; 32.—Pp. 312-13. Ed. Wélfflin. The 
title of the Germania of Tacitus in the Codex Leidensis is ‘de origine situ 
moribus ac populis Germanorum.’ That this was the original title is made 
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probable by the title of Cassiodorus’ Historia Gothica, ‘origo eorum et loca 
moresque.'—Pp. 313-20. M. Manitius. On Lupus of Ferriéres, a humanist 
of the ninth century, and the importance of his letters for the history of 
philology.—P. 320. F. B. The spelling fedicare is supported by pdicavit, 
"C. I. L. V, Suppl. 670. 


Pp. 321-41, Nausiphanes ; pp. 552-64, Aristoteles bei Epicur und Philodem, 
S. Sudhaus publishes two passages from the Rhetoric of Philodemus. The 
first gives some information in regard to Nausiphanes, the teacher of Epicurus ; 
the second bears upon the rivalry between Aristotle and Isocrates, and their 
schools of rhetoric. 


Pp. 342-7. Britannische Legionsinschriften. A. v. Domaszewski. There 
were two legions stationed at Chester, at least in Vespasian’s time, perhaps 
even in the days of Claudius and Nero. 


Pp. 348-54 and 529-51. Varroniana. E. Norden. I. Ad libros antiqui- 
tatum divinarum. The influence of Varro is found in Cic. Tusc. I 12, 28 sq.; 
Minucius Felix, 21, 3; Augustin. VIII 5. II. Ad Varronis libros de scaenicis 
originibus, Scaurum logistoricum, et de L. Accio grammatico. III. De satura 
éyw oe, mepi toxn¢ et de logistorico ‘Marius de fortuna.’ IV. De genere 
quodam dicendi Varroniano (a construction xara obveowv). 


Pp. 355-79 and p. 484. Zwei Iliashandschriften des Escorial. E. Bethe. 


Pp. 380-97. Lucan und seine Quellen. C. Hosius. Lucan’s principal 
source was Livy. In the treatment of his subject he seems to have freely 
imitated not only Vergil, Ovid and Seneca, but also Curtius Rufus and Manilius. 


Pp. 398-419. Zu dem Traumbuche des Artemidoros. H. Lewy maintains 
that Artemidorus derived much of the material for his ’Ovecpexpitixé from the © 


Jews. 


Pp. 420-32. Helena bei Vergil. F. Noack defends the passage Aen. II 
567-88. In Aen. VI 515-30 Deiphobus is laboring under a delusion. 


Pp. 433-47. Zur pseudhippokratischen Schrift wep? éBdouddwr. Ch. Harder. 


Pp. 448-71. Die Befreiung Thebens. E. Fabricius. The narrative of 
Xenophon may be supplemented and corrected from the accounts of Diodorus, 
Deinarchus and Plutarch. Xenophon purposely conceals the proceedings of 
the Athenians in regard to this revolution. 


Miscellen.—P. 472. L.K.Enthoven. Zu Herodian’s Kaisergeschichte (V 
1,3; V5, 1).—Pp. 472-4. H. Lewy. Zu Martial. Epigr. XI 94 (per Anchi- 
alum).—Pp. 474-9. M. Manitius. I. Zur Anthologia Latina (Florus, Sym- 
phosius, the Carmina duodecim sapientum, and poems 730 and 897). II. Zu 
Rutilius Namatianus (his fondness for polysyllables, and his indebtedness to 
earlier Roman poets). III. Zu Plinius dem Aelteren und Orosius.—Pp. 479- 
82. M. Ihm. Excerpte aus Columella in einer Pariser Handschrift.—Pp. 
482-3. G.Schepss. Zu Grillius. ‘ : 


Pp. 485-511. Ein Problem der griechischen Geschichte. F.Koepp. The 
historical reality of the treaty of Callias (erroneously called the treaty of 
Cimon) must be regarded as not proven. 
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Pp. 512-28. Ein sophocleischer Vers und das Urtheil tiber Clitarchs Stil in 
der Schrift vom Erhabenen. O.Immisch, The two Greek verses quoted by 
Cicero, Att. II 16, 2, cannot be assigned to Sophocles on the strength of the 
treatise III 2. In the latter passage the ucxpol abvAioxo: denote the 
koupatia of the Asiatic style. In Cic. Or. 69, 230, Immisch proposes to read 
in quoddam genus abiectum incidant dithyramborum simillimum. 


Pp. 565-78. Die Tyrische Kénigsliste des Menander von Ephesos. F. Ruhl. 


Pp. 579-91. Komiker-Fragmente im Lexicon Sabbaiticum. Th. Kock. 
The Lexicon Sabbaiticum published by Papadopulos-Kerameus in 1892 gives 
about thirty new fragments of Attic comedy (Cratinus, Crates, Pherecrates, 
Eupolis, Aristophanes, Plato, Archippus, Strattis, Nicochares, Sannyrio, Apol- 
lophanes, Philetaerus, Menander and nameless fragments). 


Pp. 592-601. Déamonen der Unterwelt. O. Rossbach. Notes on the 
‘janitor,’ who is not Cerberus but a domesticated Briareus, and on "Oxvoc, 


Pp. 602-21. Die Zusammensetzung der Kaiserlegionen. O.Seeck. The 
usual means of keeping the legions up to their proper strength was the 
recruiting system, but the emperors found it more and more difficult to secure 
suitable volunteers. Under the Julian Caesars the legions were made up 
almost exclusively of Italians, but under Claudius and Nero provincials were 
accepted. From this time onwards the number of provincial legionaries 
steadily increased, and by the time of Trajan and Hadrian the percentage of 
Italians was very small. Antoninus Pius did not hesitate to fill up vacancies 
in a legion in the province where it happened to be stationed, and Marcus 
Aurelius was glad to accept foreigners. 


Miscellen.—Pp.622-6. L.Radermacher, Textual notes to Eurip. Androm. 
929; 537 ff.; 24 ff.; Iph. Aul. 345; Plat. Sophist. 243 B; Charm. 165 D; Xen. 
Memorab. II 1, 23; Dion. Halic. de Demosth., p. 1072 R; 982 R; de Lys. 
459, 8; Diodor. Sicul. V 43, 3; XV 47, 2; XII 42, 2.—Pp. 626-8. W. Schmid 
suggests that the false nominative form Aéoyewc in Pausanias is derived from 
an Ionic source, possibly from Hellanicus of Mytilene.—Pp. 628-31. E. Bruhn. 
Euripidea. Textual notes to Suppl. 557; Troad. 960; Iph. Taur. 1135; 
Helena, 921; Ion, 714; Rhesus, 912.—Pp. 631-2. F. B. quotes two Attic 
inscriptions to show that pareutactoe is the right reading in Nonius, p. 67, 11 
M., not parectatoe.—Pp. 632-4. G. Knaack. In Aen. II 567 ff. and VI 517 ff. 
Vergil has followed two different traditions.—Pp. 634-5. M. Krascheninni- 
koff. Zur lateinischen epigraphischen Anthologie.—Pp. 635-6. M.Ihm. On 
two magic formulae, one given in one of Poggio’s stories, the other in Ps, 
Apul. CXX 2. 

HaverrorD WILFRED P. MusTARD. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


In his Jnaugural Lecture on the Fables of Phaedrus, Professor ROBINSON 
EL.Iis returns from his excursions to outlying authors and occupies a domain 
which is indisputably worthy of his rare erudition and his acute criticism. 
For him Phaedrus is a natural sequence to Avianus, but while the impertance 
of Avianus for the history of the fable, for the study of form, is not to be 
underrated, it may be pardonable to say that the average student reads Ellis’s 
Avianus for Ellis rather than for Avianus ; whereas the problems suggested by 
Phaedrus have much greater piquancy than the tradition of the fable and the 
variations of Latin quantity. If, as Professor Ellis maintains with Schwabe, 
against Wé6lfflin, Phaedrus was a Greek by birth, not merely by culture, we 
may well seek in his poems the evidence of that rebellious spirit which the 
Graeculus esuriens of the Empire must have cherished in his heart of hearts. 
If this be so, we should have in Phaedrus a forerunner of the hireling 
philosopher, the domestic chaplain, whose woes are set forth by Lucian in his 
famous tract. The fable has always been the vehicle of the opposition from 
Aesop’s time down, and we are not surprised to find that the freedman of 
Augustus became a literary frondeur in the reign of Tiberius, and that Sejanus 
read into or read out of the fables of Phaedrus a satire on his domination. 
The various fables that have been picked out as the cause of the prosecution 
of Phaedrus by the omnipotent favorite are discussed by Professor Ellis, but 
the fact is that it would have been hard to write anything under the Empire 
that might not be brought under the dread rubric of maiestas, and if scholars 
have elicited all manner of sly allusions from the crabbed verses of Persius, 
one can readily understand that the first two books of Phaedrus contained 
‘matters enough to enrage Sejanus. Fables such as ‘The Wolf and the Lamb,’ 
«The Frogs seeking a King’ and ‘ The Frogs protesting against the Marriage 
of the Sun’ may well have been counted flat treason. 

But apart from references to current politics and contemporary politicians, 
there is a strong personal note in everything Phaedrus has written that rings 
through Aesopic fable and mischievous anecdote, and it is to be hoped that 
this Inaugural Lecture is only an introduction to an edition which shall 
delight us by a new revelation of Phaedrus the man. 

The sketch of Phaedrus’s life and the characteristic of the different books 
are followed by an account of the MSS and editions, in which Professor Ellis 
shows, as is his wont, his fellow-feeling with the great scholars of the past, 
and the lecture concludes with a discussion of the Perottine fables, under 
which head the author takes up the literary characteristics of Phaedrus, whom 
he counts among the best writers of Rome, adding emphatically: ‘The Latin 
of the fables is the pure, undebased Latin of the best period of the golden, 
not the silver, age.’ As to the thirty-one new fables in Perotti’s Codex, 
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Professor Ellis admits their general resemblance to the genuine collection 
in style, language and metre, but sides with Heyne and Riese in pronouncing 
them to be a work of antiquity ‘assignable to some rival of Phaedrus, but 
greatly inferior to Phaedrus in genius and purity of diction.’ 


The variation between tpérw and rpérov is not a bad illustration of the 
effacement of original differences between adverbial cases. The two forms 
are indistinguishable in meaning and may serve as a warning against meta- 
physical distinctions between other uses of the accusative and dative. But 
still more interesting is the gradual disappearance of tpé7w before rpérov, in 
obedience to the tyrannous sway of euphonic fashion. As soon as the hiatus 
was tabooed, tpérw began to retire, first when it would make hiatus, then on 
general principles as an hiatus-breeder. This phenomenon is exactly what 
one would expect from the principles of what Mr. Mahaffy humorously calls 
‘Benseler’s tract,’ and is doubtless familiar to those who watch such things, 
but I cannot put my hand on any definite statement about it, and so, having 
read a foolish and inconclusive note somewhere about the use of adverbial 
tpérov and tpéry, I suggested to a club of young investigators that it might be 
well to look this matter up; and in conformity with that suggestion, one of my 
students, Mr. E. B. T. SPENCER, has examined, partly by indexes where indexes 
seemed trustworthy, partly personally, the usage of Homer and Hesiod, in 
whom the word is not found, the Lyric Poets, the Tragic Poets, Aristophanes, 
Herodotos, Thukydides and the Orators. The word rtpézoc, it seems, came 
into use first with the Lyric Poets—it was a musical term—and soon after its 
appearance began to yield adverbial expressions. In the Lyric Poets it is used 
8 times as a noun and 4 times adverbially. As early as Aischylos the propor- 
tion is reversed, for Aischylos uses it 8 times as a simple noun and 16 times 
adverbially. The proportion between adverbial and substantive uses, how- 
ever, fluctuates considerably. Isokrates uses it but once substantively, 73 
times adverbially ; while ix Aischines the adverbial use is found Ig times, the 
substantive use as many as 18 times. But this is a point that must not be 
pressed. Enough that the adverbial tendency is clearly marked. The plural 
is so little used adverbially that it may be neglected, and we may confine our 
attention to tpérw and tpérov, In the authors designated Mr. SPENCER has 
counted 228 examples of rpé7w, of which 213 antedate Isokrates; 334 examples 
of tpérov, of which 283 belong to Isokrates and those that come after him. 
This tells the story, even if a wide margin be left for possible oversights. 


‘Isokrates has only two datives against 47 accusatives ; Deinarchos, Lykurgos 


and Hypereides have none. Mr. SPENCER has not gone into the question of 
genuineness, and I may add that of the seven examples of tpérw in the 
Demosthenean corpus against 189 examples of tpérov, only two are in the 
genuine orations (20, 87 and 21, 105), neither of them making hiatus; whereas 
of the remaining five, two (40, 15 and 47, 33) bring about a portentous double 
obykpovoie so w Tpém@, open at both ends, gives way to dv 
tpérov, with one end safely closed, and dv tpérov becomes a favorite for all time. 
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In his Selections from Strabo (Macmillan & Co.), Mr. TozEr, whose compe- 
tence in matters geographical is beyond a question, has brought together a 
number of the most interesting passages to be found in an author whose work 
few but professed students of ancient geography have the courage to read, 
from cover to cover. There is an introduction treating of Strabo’s life and 
works, and the notes give the most recent results of geographical and historical 
research. The selections, though judiciously made, are nearly all very short, 
and the scrappiness is tiresome in the long run, but this defect seems to be 
inevitable. There is no stretch of Strabo that could be called interesting for 
an outsider, and unless such a book is interesting, it has no right to be at all. 
As it is, the book will do good service. Not only will it ‘open to view here 
and there a wider field of study than what is contained in the more familiar 
classical authors,’ but it will serve to show how many conceptions of the 
connection between history and geography which we sometimes find paraded 
with an air of originality have long been the common property of those 
scholars who care to read something outside of the ordinary round of the 
schools. And then again it may help to rouse a human interest in Strabo, 
whose personality comes out in his love of letters and literary people, of art 
and artists. He who called Sappho 6avyaoréy ti ypjua is a man to whom our 
hearts may well warm—though, by the way, Lesbos is not in Mr. Tozer’s 
extracts. Unfortunately, Strabo’s style is not calculated to fascinate the 
reader. A duller level is hardly to be found, and yet even this dull level has 
its rights, and no post-classical author should be edited for young Grecians 
without due indication of the leading departures from model speech. But Mr. 
Tozer has not conceived his task in this spirit, and there are very few notes 
on Strabo’s language. 


The second volume of the Studi italiani di filologia classica (1894), following 
hard upon the first volume (1893), is a sharp reminder that earlier notice should 
have been taken of this new exemplification of the way in which Italian 
scholars are coming to the front and reclaiming their old position. The 
contents of both volumes show a wide range. Phonology, dialectology, 
criticism, exegesis are all represented, and there are valuable indexes of 
Greek codices not elsewhere recorded. 

Of fresh interest, in view of Professor SMyTH’s comprehensive work on the 
Tonic Dialect (Macmillan), noticed elsewhere in this number, is an article in 
the second volume by Fuocui, De titulorum Ionicorum dialecto. The paper 
on the Birds of Aristophanes in the first volume, by the well-known scholar 
PICCOLOMINI (Muove osservasioni sopra gli Uccelli di Aristofane) has been 
utilized to some extent by Kock in his new (third) ed. (1894) of the Birds 
(Weidmann), which has just come to hand (Nov. 16, 1894). 


Special attention is called to the appearance of the first fascicle of the 
highly important Vocabularium Turisprudentiae Romanae, compiled by O. GRA- 
DENWITZ, B, KUEBLER and E. T. SCHULZE (Berlin, Reimer). The work is to 
be completed in ten years, the price is 80 marks, and there are to be fifteen 
fascicles. The first fascicle extends from a, ad, abs to accipio. 
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As I understand that some scholars have been puzzled by my brief remon- 
strance in the last number of the Journal (p. 399) against Professor HALE’s use 
of ‘anticipatory’ in the sense of ‘ prospective,’ I venture to reproduce the words 
I employed in an article contained in the Trans. of the Am. Phil. Assoc., 
1876, p.7: “In the Anticipatory conditional sentence the action is anticipated. 
For this form of the condition we want a word that will harmonize present 
and future. Anticipation is not expectation, though it is loosely used for 
expectation and may be made to cover it. Anticipation treats the future as if 
it were present; and as we find a useful parallel for the Logical condition in 
the simple indicative question, so we can best illustrate the Anticipatory 
conditional by the imperative, as Curtius and others have done.” (See also 
A. J. P. III 435.) To use ‘anticipatory’ of the Latin subjunctive, which on 
any theory is so largely pure optative and potential optative, is a popular use 
of a word which, in strictness, applies only to the éav-condition in Greek, and 
Professor HALE’s unscientific application of it is the more to be deplored 
because it occurs in a specimen chapter of a treatise before which ‘much that 
stands in our grammars will disappear.’ For my own part, I cannot suffer the 
merging of ‘anticipatory’ into ‘ prospective,’.and the consequent effacement of 
a useful distinction, without at least a mild protest. 


In Brief Mention I often find myself adverting to the importance of typo- 
graphical exactness. A man who makes remarks of that kind ought to abstain 
from article-writing and proof-reading. ‘Un jour,’ records that frivolous 
person, Jules Janin, Histoire de la littérature dramatique, III 172, ‘on demandait 
a Geoffroy, pourquoi il ne faisait pas de comédies, lui qui les jugeait si bien? 
“Quand on donne le fouet aux autres, disait-il, il ne faut pas montrer son 
derriére.”’ And Brief Mention,as Nemesis will have it, is a veritable midus of 
typographical errors. So p. 258, l. 15 from bottom, for Frogs read Clouds; 
p. 398, 1. 4 from top, for e¢ read ¢, and p. 399, 1. 6 from top, for Antiguity read 
Antiquitizs. E. E. 

While I am on this recurrent subject of Corrigenda it may be as well to add 
that Mr. L. HorTON-SMITH has just called my attention to three misprints in 
his article, due to the not unfamiliar confusion of d with the de/e-mark. So 
p. 215, ll. 3, 4, read 4A-do-war, *eA-do- and 
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H. B. Apams, Editor. Monthly. 8vo. Volume XIII in progress. $3 per 
volume. 
VI. Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 
Containing reports of scientific and literary work in progress in Baltimore. 
4to. Vol. XIV in progress. $1 per year. 
VII. Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin. 4to. Monthly. Volume VI in 
progress. $I per year. 
VIII. Johns Hopkins Hospital Reports. 4to. Volume IV in progress. $5 
per volume. 
IX. Contributions to Assyriology and Comparative Semitic Philology 
(Beitrége zur Assyriologie, etc.) Vol. III in progress. 
X. Memoirs from the Biological Laboratory. 
W. K. Brooks, Editor. Volume II complete. $7.50 per volume. 
XI, Annual Report. 
Presented by the President to the Board of Trustees, reviewing the opera- 
tions of the University during the past academic year. 
XII. Annual Register. 
Giving the list of officers and students, and stating the regulations, etc., of 
the Univérsity. Published at the close of the academic year. 


In addition to the serials above named, copies may be obtained of the works 

mentioned below : 

ROWLAND’s PHOTOGRAPH OF THE NORMAL SOLAR SPECTRUM. 10 plates. 
$20.00. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE JOHNS HopxKINs HospiTat. J. S. Billings, Editor. 
116 pp. 4to. 56 plates. $7.50, cloth. 

THE TEACHING OF THE APOSTLES. Complete facsimile edition. Edited by 
J. Rendel Harris. 110 pp. 4to. 10 plates. $5.00. 

REPRODUCTION IN PHOTOTYPE OF A SYRIAC MS WITH THE ANTILEGOMENA 
EPIsTLes. Edited by I. H. Hall. $3. 

THE OysTeR. By W. K. Brooks. 240 pp. 12mo. 14 plates. $1.00. 

Stupies 1n Locic. By members of the Johns Hopkins University. C. S. 
Pierce, Editor. 123 pp. 12mo. $2.00, cloth. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF JAPAN, with Speeches, etc., illustrating its significance. 
48 pp. 16mo. 50 cents. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIA HOPKINSIENSIS. Part I. Philology. Parts II—III. Chemistry, 
Mineralogy and Geology. Parts IV-V-VI. Physics, Astronomy and 
Mathematics. 8vo. 30 cents per part. 


A full list of publications will be sent on application. 


Communications in respect to exchanges and remittances may be 
sent to The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES 


BASIL LANNEAU GILDERSLEEVE 


520 pages, small quarto, bound in cloth. Price, $3.50 (net). 


EpucaTIONAL Essays :—1!. Limits of Culture. 2. Classics and 
Colleges. 3. University Work in America. 4. Grammar 
and Aesthetics. 

LITERARY AND HisroricaL Stupres:—1. Legend of Venus. 
2. Xanthippe and Socrates. 3. Apollonius of Tyana. 
4. Lucian. 5. The Emperor Julian. 6. Platen’s Poems. 
7. Maximilian; his Travels and his Tragedy. 8. Occa- 
sional Addresses. 

Of the American edition only a few copies remain unsold. 
Copies of the English edition may be obtained of Messrs. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, London. 
Remittances for the American edition should be made to 


N. MURRAY, 
THe Jouns Hopkins PREss, 


Oct., 1890. BALTIMORE, Mp. 


J.B. METZLERscuer VERLAG IN STUTTGART. 
Erschienen; der ERSTE BAND (Aat bis APQLLOKRATES) 


PAULY’S REAL-ENCYCLOPADIE 
classischen Altertumswissenschaft 


in neuer Bearbeitung unter Redaction von 
GEORG WISSOWA. 


Ueber 100 Mitarbeiter, Autoritaten auf den Gebieten der 
Geographie und Topographie, Geschichte und Prosopo- 
graphie, Litteraturgeschichte, Antiquitaten, Mythologie und 
Kultus, Archaologie und Kunstgeschichte. Dieses monu- 
mentale Werk ist auf 10 Bande (zu 90 Bogen) berechnet und 
bildet ein hochst werivolles Bestandstiick 


JEDER PHILOLOGISCHEN BIBLIOTHEK. 


PREIS DES VOLLBANDES wi. 30.—, DES HALBBANDES 42. 15.— 
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